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F ederal farm price and income programs, perhaps more 
than any factor other than technology affect the extent 
and number of farmers who hold nonfarm jobs. The sur- 
plus labor resource made available from farms is an eco- 
nomic factor on which both rural and urban interests need 
more information. Specific information on the nature of non- 
farm jobs, regional and seasonal variation in nonfarm 
employment and the income to farmers from nonfarm em- 
ployment has been scanty. This study taps a source of in- 
formation not previously used to provide more specific in- 
formation in this area than has previously been available. 

The study was conducted by Agricultural Experiment 
Station research economists under an interregional project 
entitled, “Impacts of Present and Proposed Agricultural 
Price and Income Programs.” The results pubhshed here 
should be useful in evaluat'ng farm income and area de- 
velopment policy. 
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A lmost one-third of the income of the farm population in the 
United States now comes from nonfarm sources. A major por- 
tion of this nonfarm income is obtained by farm operators worHng 
oflF their farms in addition to the operation of their farm. This bulletin 
investigates the extent, nature and earnings of farm operators who 
were multiple jobholders in the years 1955-59, utilizing data obtained 
from the Social Security Administration. 

The incidence of multiple jobholding by farm operators was wide- 
spread geographically. Its frequency was inversely related to age, 
with the incidence of off-farm wage employment especially high among 
younger farm operators. Multiple jobholding was not related to the 
operator’s income from self-employment, although the type of off-farm 
employment was related to income. Thus, off-farm wage jobs were 
more frequently held by farm operators with lower self-employment 
income. The industry of employment also appeared associated with 
income from self-employment. 

Multiple jobholding is not a continuous situation for most farm 
operators. Only a small fraction of those having off-farm earnings in 
any one year have such earnings for five continuous years. Persons 
with nonfarm self-employment in addition to farm self-employment 
were most likely to be continuous multiple jobholders. Those who 
worked for wages off their farm were more likely to do so only in- 
termittently. 

The most frequent source of off-farm wage employment was some 
unit of government. This type of employment was most common for 
older, white farm operators with higher levels of self-employment 
income. However, most of these jobs were only temporary or part- 
time; the earnings from them were very low and the year-to-year 
continuity also was relatively infrequent. 

Younger farm operators who had lower farm income were more 
frequently employed in manufacturing, mining, and wholesale and 
retail trade. They generally received larger wage earnings, indicat- 
ing their off-farm employment was of a more regular nature. 

The patterns of off-farm employment and earnings by farm opera- 
tors varied from region to region. By and large, the variations were 
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consistent with total employment and earnings patterns for the popu- 
lation. Thus, earnings from oflF-farm employment were lowest in the 
South and highest in the Northeast and Pacific regions. 

Indications are that, for most farm operators, oflF-farm wage em- 
ployment is a seasonal or occasional matter, supplementing farm in- 
com.e but not a major second income stream. Farm operators who 
were continuous multiple jobholders had substantially higher incomes 
than those who were not multiple jobholders. Also, those with wage 
employment in the previous year had much higher average wage earn- 
ings than those who did not. Thus, multiple jobholding appears to 
pay those who participated in it fairly well, although they are relatively 
few in number. 

There were indications that the 1958 recession aflFected the rate of 
multiple jobholding by reducing the number of farmers having oflF- 
farm wage employment. There also was a cyclical decline in the income 
from wage employment in several industries. The youngest and oldest 
members of the farm-operator labor force seemed to bear the brunt 
of the cyclical fluctuation in employment and income. 

It appears that multiple jobholding by farm operators falls into 
three categories. For many it is the first step in changing occupations. 
These farmers leave farming if they are successful in obtaining and 
maintaining oflF-farm employment for a year or two. For another 
group of farmers, oflF-farm employment is a sporadic income supple- 
ment which occurs as a result of modest participation in the nonfarm 
labor force on a limited or irregular basis. Such persons are primarily 
farmers and probably will remain so, with some oflF-farm work on a 
limited basis as the occasion arises. A third group of farm operators 
work oflF the farm regularly and substantially enhance their income as 
a result. The number of such persons is small, however, compared 
to that of the first two groups. Thus, the proportion of multiple job- 
holders who can correctly be termed part-time farmers on a pennanent 
basis is relatively small, despite the common use of that term to describe 
farm operators who work oflF their farms. 
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Multiple Jobholding By Farm Operators 

By DALE E. HATHAWAY and ARLEY D. WALDO^ 



Introduction 

ii GGREGATE ESTIMATES of the income of the farm population show, 
in recent years, that income from nonfarm sources is an important 
rising portion of their total income. In 1962, the income of the 
farm population from nonfarm sources amounted to just over one-third 
of their estimated total personal income.^ Moreover, the chronic pro- 
duction of farm products in excess of commercial market requirements 
indicates that a substantial expansion of aggregate farm output is not 
a solution to the problem of inadequate income of farm people. 
Individual farmers have recognized this and have, by their personal 
initiative, seized the opportumty for employment outside of agriculture, 
on a full- or part-time basis, when such employment became available. 
This report is the first of two reports that will investigate the nature of 
the nonfarm employment of farm people. This one concentrates upon 
the experience of those farm operators that can be classified as multiple 
jobholders; the second will deal with those who leave farming for 
nonfarm employment. 

The phrase, “part-time farming,” has become a common one in the 
vocabulary of United States agricultuic. It is, however, more than 
slightly misleading as an accurate description of what should more 
accurately be described as multiple jobholding. Part-time fanning 
suggests that the individual has a full-time nonfarm occupation which 
is his primary source of income and that he then engages in some 
farming activities of a somewhat perfunctory nature as an income 
supplement or hobby. The term, “multiple jobholding,” carries no 
such prejudgment as to which of an individual’s economic activities 
is his major one; in fact, it does not require that any single activity be 
classified as more important than any other. All that multiple job- 
holding implies is that by some classification the individual is one 
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who is engaged in more than a single occupation or economic activity 
which produces income. This report deals with those individuals 
who could be identified as multiple jobholders in the Social Security 
files and who reported income as a farm operator as one of their sources 
of income.^ Thus, the discussion deals primarily with farm operators 

who report earned income from sources other than the operation of 
their farm. 

In the analysis that follows, one of the problems is that of identify- 
ing the population to be included in the sample in a given year. It 
is obvious that an individual should be included in the sample of 
multiple jobholders in a year in which he is so classified. But, what if 
he only is in this category in one year? This was handled largely by 
doing the analysis one year at a time, defining those who were multiple 
jobholders in that year as the population sample. In parts of the 
analysis, attention is given to continuity and change, and the popu- 
lation included in these analyses is defined in each case. 

Social Security coverage was first extended to farm operators in 
1955, but the nature of the program and lack of information about it 
in the first year reduced participation. In addition, major changes in 
the legislation regarding eligibility were instituted in 1956. Thus, 
it was felt that the data were most useful starting with the year 1957, 
especially that portion of it which dealt with oflF-farm employment. 
Therefore, most of the analysis deals with the years 1957, 1958, and 
1959. Data for years subsequent to 1959 were not available for 
processing early enough to be included in this analysis. 

This study concentrates upon the extent and nature of multiple 
jobholding by persons who reported income from farm self-employ- 
ment as one of their sources of earnings in the year in question. No 
attempt was made to adjust the Social Security Continuous Work- 
History Sample to make it correspond to, or representative of, other 
groups defined as farm operators. Indeed, it might be argued that 
this sample is more representative of those who are truly dependent 
upon farming as a source of income than is the Department of Agricul- 
ture method of defining one operator per unit defined as a farm or 
the Bureau of Census practice of defining one’s occupation by selecting 
the one involving the greatest number of working hours in a given 
week. If a place defined by the Census as a farm produces too little 
income to qualify the operator for Old Age and Survivors Disability In- 



®The nature and source of these data 
tions experienced in their use for research 



is described in Appendix A, together with some of the liniita- 
purposes. 
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surance ( OASDI ) under the optional reporting method, it is not a farm 
in any meaningful economic sense. Appendix B compares these data 
with tliose from other sources, and it points out that the OASDI farm 
operators are roughly comparable to those defined as operators of com- 
mercial farms by the Census of Agriculture. 

Several hypotheses regarding multiple jobholding by farm opera- 
tors were tested in this study. One was that multiple jobholding by 
farm operators is a method whereby large numbers of farmers who 
are under-employed in agriculture consistently supplement their earn- 
ings as farm operators off-farm employment. This implies (1) 
that multiple jobholding is widely and relatively uniformly distributed 
geographically among farm operators, (2) that multiple jobholding 
is an inverse function of income from farming, and (3) that multiple 
jobholding is a permanent characteristic of large numbers of self- 
employed farmers. 

Another hypothesis was that the off-farm sources of employment 
of multiple jobholders in agriculture tend to be concentrated in in- 
dustries subject to substantial cyclical instability and to diminishing 
levels of employment arising from technical change. This study does 
not deal with the experience of farm operators who subsequently 
leave farming for other occupations or with those who enter agri- 
culture from other occupations. These will be dealt with in a subse- 
quent report on occupational mobility of farm workers. 



THE FREQUENCY OF MULTIPLE JOBHOLDING 
BY FARM OPERATORS 

The rate of multiple jobholding by farm operators depends upon 
the particular definition of farm operators used in the statistics. In a 
rough way, given the differences in definitions, the statistics from 
different sources are in agreement. OASDI data suggest that about 
one-third of those persons who are farm operators in a given year 
also have earnings from other gainful employment. Moreover, these 
data suggest that the proportion of farm operators with this type of 
employment is relatively stable from year to year. Despite some fluctua- 
tions in the total numbers of persons classified as farm operators in the 
OASDI records, there is a surprising stability in the percentage of farm 
operators classified as multiple jobholders during the years 1955-59 
(Table 1). The percentage was between 28.5 and 29.2 in each of the 



five years, and there was no trend apparent. Thus, these data, if used 
in a simple cross-sectional analysis for any one year suggest that 
multiple jobholding is a stable situation involving almost one-third 
of the operators of commercial farms. This is consistent with Census 
and other data which cannot identify individuals from one period to 
the next. It will be seen later that the aggregate year-to-year stability 
is somewhat misleading, and that continuous register data provide a 
substantially different picture. 

Regional Distribution 

The OASDI data obtained on farm operators did not identify the 
location of the farm producing farm self-employment earnings in 1955. 



TABLE 1 — Estimated rate of multiple jobholding for OASDI farm operators, 
conterminous United States, 1955-59 



Year 


Percentage Rate of 
Multiple Jobholding 


1955 


29.2 


1956 


28.5 


1957 


29.1 


1958 


28.5 


1959 


29.0 



Note: Estimated from sample data. 

Source: 1937-60 Continuous Work-History Sample. 



The location was included in 1956 and subsequent years, but employee- 
employer cards were not obtained for the OASDI sample for 1956. 
Thus, most of the analysis that follows covers the years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. Moreover, because some records fail to contain the location 
of the farm, the operator s age, or some other data, certain records were 
excluded in these tabulations but included in the gross tabulations 
on multiple jobholding.^ 

Table 2 shows the rate of multiple jobholding by geographic region 
in the conterminous United States in each of the three years. In each 
year, the most marked deviation from the average rate of multiple 
jobholding by farm operators was found in the West North Central 
region. The rate in that region was about one-third lower than in most 
of the other regions. The rate of multiple jobholding also was con- 
sistently lower in the East North Central region, which is somewhat 

*This accounts for minor differences in total rates from table to table in the material that follows. 
Wherever location or another classification item was missing, the records were excluded from the detailed 
analysis, but included in the total analysis. 



surprising given the industrial nature of the area. Part of this may be 
because, in this region, the off-farm employment of farm operators 
may provide wage earnings high enough to reach the cut-off limit 
on the amount to be covered for Social Security purposes so that a 
higher proportion are excluded from our data. The uniformly high 
rates of multiple jobholding in the South and Mountain regions is 
somewhat surprising in view of the general belief that multiple job- 
holding is a function of urbanization and the obvious lack of urbaniza- 
tion in these areas. 

Thus, these data indicate that multiple jobholding is a widely dis- 
persed phenomenon, and is not concentrated heavily in what are 
generally considered the highly industrialized regions of the country. 
The total rates are remarkably uniform among regions and they vary 
relatively little from year to year. 



TABLE 2 — Estimated rate of multiple jobholding for OASDI farm operators, 
by geographic region, for the conterminous United States, 1957, 
1958, and 1959 



Region^*^ 


Estimated Rate of Multiple Jobholding 
1957 1958 1959 


Northeast 


33.7 


( Percent ) 
32.1 


32.8 


East North Central 


28.4 


27.0 


26.5 


West North Central 


24.8 


23.6 


23.6 


South Atlantic 


32.7 


32.6 


32.9 


East South Central 


29.9 


31.8 


33.1 


West South Central 


34.9 


32.3 


32.9 


Mountain 


35.2 


33.4 


33.4 


Pacific 


35.8 


33.4 


33.8 


Average, all Regions 


29.6 


28.6 


28.8 



Note: Excludes persons for whom location of farm was not available at time of processing. 



(a) The states included in each of the eight regions are listed below: 



I. Northeast region 

1. Maine 

2. New Hampshire 

3. Vermont 

4. Massachusetts 

5. Rhode Island 

6. Connecticut 

7. New York 

8. New Jersey 

9. Pennsylvania 

10. Delaware 

11. Maryland 

II. East South Central region 

1. Ohio 

2. Indiana 

3. Illinois 

4. Michigan 

5. Wisconsin 



III. West North Central region 

1. Minnesota 

2. Iowa 

3. Missouri 

4. North Dakota 

5. South Dakota 

6. Nebraska 

7. Kansas 

IV. South Atlantic region 

1. Florida 

2. Virginia 

3. West Virginia 

4. North Carolina 

5. South Carolina 

6. Georgia 

V. East South Central region 

1. Kentucky 

2. Tennessee 

3. Alabama 

4. Mississippi 



VI. West South Central region 

1. Arkansas 

2. Louisiana 

3. Oklahoma 

4. Texas 

VII. Mountain region 

1. Montana 

2. Idaho 

3. Wyoming 

4. Colorado 

5. New Mexico 

6. Arizona 

7. Utah 

8. Nevada 

VIII. Pacific region 

1. Washington 

2. Oregon 

3. California 



Multiple Jobholding and Age 

While multiple jobholding by farm operators is widespread, it 
clearly is related to the age of the farm operator. Table 3 shows the 
rate of multiple jobholding for the three years for the different age 
groups of farm operators. It shows that more than one-half of the 
farm operators under 25 years of age were multiple jobholders in 
all three years. Moreover, despite a modest decline in the overall 
rate from 1957 to 1958, probably due to the general decline in nonfarm 
employment in 1958, the multiple jobholding rate for farm operators 
under 25 years old rose in each year. 

The multiple jobholding rate dechnes in a regular fashion with 
each inckease in the age group, so that for farm operators over 65 
the rate is less than one-third of that for farm operators under 25. 
This is, of course, consistent with the decline in physical capabilities 
with advancing age and also, perhaps, with the supposition that multi- 
ple jobholding is an inverse function of income from farming. 

The very high rates of multiple jobholding among younger farm 
operators has diflFerent implications depending upon how multiple 
jobholding is viewed. If it is viewed as a temporary method of supple- 
menting low farm earnings while getting established in farming, 
multiple jobholding might be considered a modem step in the old 
agricultural ladder of farm ownership. If it is viewed as a permanent 
occupation status, it portends an increasing proportion of farmers 
will be in this status as the older farm operators retire. If multiple 
jobholding is viewed as a transition period for persons attempting to 
leave agriculture, we can expect a continued rapid decline in the 
number of farm operators if conditions are such to enable them to 



TABLE 3 — Estimated rate of multiple jobholding for OASDI farm operators, by 
age, for the conterminous United States, 1957, 1958 and 1959 



Age 

(Years) 


Estimated Rate of Multiple Jobholding 
1957 1958 1959 


Under 25 


52.9 


( Percent ) 
53.9 


54.7 


25-34 


37.8 


36.4 


36.7 


35-44 


37.4 


33.9 


34.6 


45-54 


32.3 


30.3 


30.7 


55-64 


25.4 


25.4 


24.4 


65 and over 


16.4 


15.2 


14.1 


Average, all age groups 


29.6 


28.6 


28.7 



Note; Excludes persons where location of farm was not available and persons not reporting age. 



complete their desired exit for other occupations. There is evidence, 
which will be covered later, suggesting that the latter view is the 
more accurate one, and that the high rate of multiple jobholding among 
younger farm operators is a reflection of their attempt to leave agri- 
culture. A second bulletin in this series will be devoted entirely to 
the occupational mobility from agriculture, using these same Social 
Security data. 



Self-employment Income and Multiple Jobholding 

It is generally postulated that multiple jobholding is a function 
of under-employment in farming and of low income from farming. 
Although there is an upper limit on the amount of covered earnings 
to be counted for Social Security purposes, the sample records carry the 
total net earnings from self-employment regardless of the amount. 
Thus, the data are limiting only on the lower end of the distribution of 
self-employment income because of the optional reporting method. 
This can be overcome by grouping all those with net income from self- 
employment at some level in excess of the $1,200 upper limit on in- 
come reported under the optional reporting method. 

The multiple jobholding rate is shown in Table 4 for farm operators 
grouped according to their total net income from self-employment. 
Surprisingly, it does not indicate that multiple jobholding is a func- 
tion of low income from farming. Indeed, the highest rate of multiple 
jobholding in each of the three years was found among farm operators 
whose net earnings from self-employment exceeded $10,000. The 
rate of multiple jobholding among farm operators with net earnings 



TABLE 4 — Estimated rate of multiple jobholding for OASDI farm operators, by 
net earnings from self-employment, for the conterminous United 
States 



Net Earnings from 
Self-Employment 
( Dollars ) 


Estimated Rate of Multiple Jobholding 
1957 1958 1959 


Less than 2.000 


29.5 


( Percent ) 
29.1 


28.7 


2,000 - 3,999 


29.1 


27.6 


27.8 


4,000 - 5,999 


27.4 


26.4 


27.7 


6,000 - 7,999 


30.1 


27.4 


33.5 


8,000 - 9,999 


32.7 


29.7 


28.6 


10,000 or more 


44.8 


35.2 


38.4 


Average, all operators 


29.6 


28.6 


28.8 



Note; Excludes persons where location of farm was not available. 
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from self-employment of less than $ 2,000 was generally about the 
same or shghtly lower than found in the group with higher self- 
employment earnings. 

Thus, multiple jobholding by farm operators is not consistently 
j related to the level of earnings from self-employment. As we shall 

^ see later, however, there is a relationship between self-employment 

^ income and the type of nonfarm employment. 

5 ' It is worth noting that during the recession year, 1958, the decline 

I hi multiple jobholding rates was concentrated primarily among those 

f farmers with higher earnings from self-employment. There is no 

I evidence that the lower income farm operators tend to be the marginal 

! members of the nonfarm labor force with sharp shifts in their non- 

I farm employment as a result of cychcal changes in the nonfarm 

^ economy. Indeed, these data suggest that the higher income farm 

operators occupy a more marginal place in the nonfarm economy. 

I Multiple Jobholding Through Time 

Serious problems arise in defining the population for a period of 
years when dealing with the question of continuity in analyzing these 
continuous register data. We have been discussing data on the total 
j number of persons classified as farm operators in any given year and 

the multiple jobholders included in those populations. But some 
I persons enter farming each year and some leave it, either by changing 

j occupation, retirement, or death. So while the continuous register 

keeps the same people, some who were farmers in the sample in one 
year are not included as fanners in later years because of changes in 
occupation, death, or retirement. Others enter the farm operator 
classification. 

I Two methods of classification are used to give a picture of the 

continuity of multiple jobholding by farm operators. First, let us 
define as a population all of those persons who have appeared in our 
sample as a multiple jobholding farm operator in one or more years. 
How many out of this group would be classified as multiple jobhold- 
ing farm operators in each five years, four years, etc.? Table 5 shows 
the percentage distribution of the number of years that this popula- 
tion was in the multiple jobholding farm operator category. 

Almost one-half of the persons classified as multiple jobholding 
farm operators in at least one of the 5 years were so classified in only one 
year. Only 5.6 percent of this group were classified as multiple job- 
i holding farm operators in the 5 consecutive years, 1955 through 1959. 

I 14 

I 

I 



















The nature of the population defined in this way tends to reduce 
the frequency of persons continuously classified as multiple jobholding 
farm operators. First, persons entering the sample in any year sub- 
sequent to 1955 could not, by definition, be multiple jobholders for 
five years. Persons retiring or dying in the period also would have 
been excluded from the five-year group. Moreover, those who used 
multiple jobholding as a method of changing occupations would not 
be multiple jobholders in each year. Taking all this into account, 
it still appears that farm operators holding multiple jobs for a span of 
years are a relatively infrequent occurrence. 

The same conclusion is suggested if the population examined for 
the five years is defined in a much more restrictive fashion. In Table 
6, only individuals who were classified as farm operators in every one 
of the five years 1955-59 is included in the population. Thus, all new 
entrants and those leaving farming were excluded, as are those who 
were excluded in one or more years by the income cut-off limits on 
either self-employmeiit income or wage earnings in excess of the 
maximum. 

Only shghtly less than one-half of these farm operators who were 



TABLE 5 — Proportion of farm operators who were multiple jobholders in years 
1955-59, by number of years so classiBed 



Persons Who Were Multiple Job- 
holding Farm Operators in: 


Percent 


1 year out of 5 


48.1 


2 years out of 5 


23.7 


3 years out of 5 


13.7 


4 years out of 5 


8.9 


5 years out of 5 


5.6 
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TABLE 6— Proportion of persons who were classiBed 
year, 1955 through 1959, who also were 
holders, by number of years so classiBed 


as farm operators in each 
classiBed as multiple job- 


1 

[ 

i 
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Farm Operators for 5 Years 
Who Were Multiple Jobholders in: 


Percent 


1' 

H 


0 years out of 5 


57.8 


i 


1 year out of 5 


14.3 


ti 


2 years out of 5 


8.5 


il 


3 years out of 5 


6.1 


1 


4 years out of 5 


4.9 


il 

1 


5 years out of 5 


8.4 
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so identified for five years were ever classified as multiple jobholders.® 
Less than 10 percent of them were multiple jobholding farm operators 
in 5 consecutive years. In other words, among those who were identi- 
fied as farm operators in the OASDI data in five consecutive years, only 
one-fifth of those ever holding multiple jobs did so in every year. 

Tliese two sets of data suggest that multiple jobholding by farm 
operators is not the stable situation that the aggregate annual data 
suggest. For many persons, it is a step in changing occupations, so 
that many who are multiple jobholders in a given year are no longer 
farm operators after a year or two of nonfarm employment experience. 
For those who stay in farming for five years, continuous multiple job- 
holding is a relatively infrequent occurrence. Despite the stability of 
the aggregate data, relatively few farmers are multiple jobholders 
for as many as five consecutive years. Thus, multiple jobholding does 
not appear to be a permanent way of life for a very large portion of 
the commercial farm operators in the United States. 

Summary 

Among persons classified as farm operators in the OASDI data, the 
occurrence of multiple jobholding is relatively frequent in any given 
year, amounting to slightly under one-third of the OASDI farm opera- 
tors. It is widespread geographically, with little variation in the ag- 
gregate rate among geographical regions; except that multiple job- 
holding is noticeably less frequent in the West North Central states 
than elsewhere in the conterminous United States. 

Multiple jobholding clearly is associated with age, with younger 
farmers showing very high rates and the rates declining steadily with 
increasing age. Surprisingly, multiple jobholding does not appear to 
be a function of the income from self-employment, inasmuch as farmers 
with higher income from self-employment had a rate of multiple 
jobholding as high or higher than farmers with lower income from 
self-employment. 

Regardless of the population defined, multiple jobholding by farm 
operators is not a stable occupational situation for many farm opera- 
tors. The number of persons in this category for as long as five years 
is relatively few. Apparently for most farmers it is either a temporary 
supplement to farm income or a transition from farm to nonfarm em- 
ployment. 

^This compares with about 30 percent in any one year (Table 1). 
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THE NATURE OF OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT OF 
FARM OPERATORS 



Three types of oflF-farm employment by farm operators can be 
identified in the OASDI data. They are nonfarm wage employment, 
farm wage employment, and nonfarm self-employment. Where the oflF- 
farm employment is wage employment it is possible to determine the 
total wages received in that employment and the wages received in an 
\ indivicual industry. Unfortunately, it is not possible to identify either 

\ the nature of or quantity of earnings from nonfarm self-employment 

I because all self-employment earnings are lumped together in the 

' OASDI data. Thus, the kinds of nonfarm self-employment farm opera- 

' tors have and its rewards couldn’t be determined in tliis study. 

» Table 7 shows the percentage of farm operators who had diflPerent 

! kinds of oflF-farm employment in the years 1957, 1958 and 1959. Some 

j farm operators have more than one kind of oflp-farm employment in 

' a year; therefore, the sum of the rates of the various types of employ- 

ment exceed the total rate of multiple jobholding. 

The most common oflF-farm employment is some kind of wage em- 
ployment. About three-fourths of the farm operators having oflF-farm 
* employment in any year worked in wage employment, mostly in non- 
farm occupations. Less than 10 percent of the farm operators working 
oflF their farms worked for other farmers for wages. Almost one-third of 
the farmers classified as multiple jobholders had some income from 
nonfarm self-employment. 



TABLE 7 — Percentage of farm operators with diiferent types of off-farm em- 
ployment for the conterminous United States, 1957, 1958 and 1959 



Kind of 


Percentage Rate of All Farm 


Operators 


Off-farm Employment 


1957 


1958 


1959 


All off-f?’’m employment 


29.1 


28.5 


28.7 


All off-farm wage employment 


21.9 


21.3 


21.2 


Farm wage employment 


2.6 


2.5 


2.7 


Nonfarni wage employment 


19.4 


19.5 


19.2 


All nonfarm self-employment 


9.2 


9.0 


9.7 



Regional Distribution 

A breakdown of the type of oflF-farm employment by geographic 
region is shown in Table 8. It shows that the rate of nonfarm self- 
employment varies substantially between geographical areas and ac- 
counts for more of the total variation in multiple jobholding rates 
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than does the variation in the rate of off-farm wage employment. 
Nonfarm self-employment rates run substantially liigher in the Pacific 
region than elsewhere, and they run substantially lower in the West 
North Central region. Thus, the modest regional variations noted 
earlier in total multiple jobholding rates are due largely to variations in 
rates of nonfarm self-employment. Wage employment, which might be 
presumed to be closely related to the industrial structure of the area, 
shows surprising uniformity. In fact, it is highest in those areas 
generally considered to be less industriahzed. 

While the total rate of multiple jobholding declined only modestly 
during the 1958 recession, the rate of off-farm wage employment con- 
tinued to decline through 1959. The rate of off-farm wage employ- 
ment was lower in 1959 than in 1957 in the Northeast, East and West 
North Central, South Atlantic, and West South Central regions. In 
only two geographic areas did the rate of off-farm wage employment 
equal or exceed its 1957 level in 1959. 

Age and Type of Employment 

The occurrence of multiple jobholding among farm operators is a 
function of age, and the type of off-farm employment also is related to 
age. The frequency of off-farm wage and nonfarm self-employment for 
different age groups is shown in Table 9. It shows that off-farm wage 
employment is a negative function of age, while the frequency of 
nonfarm self-employment rises until about age 45 and then dechnes. 



TABLE 8 — Estimated rate of o£F-farm wage employment and nonfarm self- 
employment for OASDl farm operators, by geographic region, for 
the conterminous United States 



Region 


Estimated Rate of: 

Off-farm wage employment Nonfarm self-employment 

1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 


Northeast 


23.7 


( Percent ) 
23.2 


23.5 


12.6 


(Percent) 

12.3 


12.4 


East North Central 


21.5 


20.4 


19.5 


8.5 


8.3 


8.8 


West North Central 


20.0 


19.5 


18.8 


6.2 


5.5 


6.2 


South Atlantic 


22.8 


23.0 


22.5 


12.7 


12.4 


12.7 


East South Central 


22.7 


23.2 


24.0 


9.6 


10.5 


11.6 


West South Central 


25.1 


24.1 


23.5 


12.3 


10.3 


11.4 


Mountain 


25.7 


26.8 


25.7 


11.3 


9.1 


10.9 


Pacific 


21.4 


21.5 


22.5 


18.1 


16.0 


15.0 


Average, all Regions 


22.0 


21.6 


21.2 


9.2 


9.0 


9.7 



Note; Excludes persons for whom location of farm was not available at time of processing. 
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TABLE 9 — Estimated rate of off-farm wage employment and uonfarm self- 
employment for OASDI farm operators by age, for the conterminous 
United States 



Estimated Rate of: 

Age Off-farm wage employment Nonfarm self-employment 

(years) 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 



Under 25 


49.4 


(Percent) 

51.3 


51.3 


6.5 


(Percent) 

6.4 


6.6 


25-34 


31.6 


31.3 


31.5 


9.2 


8.0 


8.8 


35-44 


29.1 


26.2 


26.4 


10.5 


10.2 


10.7 


45-54 


23.4 


22.5 


22.0 


11.3 


9.7 


11.1 


55-64 


17.6 


18.0 


16.5 


9.5 


9.3 


9.4 


65 and over 


9.7 


8.9 


7.2 


7.6 


7.2 


7.6 


Average, all age groups 


22.0 


21.6 


21.2 


9.2 


9.0 


9.7 



Note: Excludes persons for whom location of farm was not available at time of processing and persons 

not reporting age. 

Neither of these findings is unexpected. Off-farm wage employ- 
ment while operating a farm is likely to be physically demanding and 
as a result would decline with advancing age. Off-farm self-employ- 
ment is likely to involve capital and/or management experience, both 
of which might be expected to increase with age, at least for some years. 

In looking at off-farm wage employment over the three years 
covered by tliese data, it should be noted that the decline in off-farm 
wage employment rates that occurred in 1958 was concentrated en- 
tirely in age groups over 35. By 1959, the rate of off-farm wage em- 
ployment of farm operators for each age group over 35 was lower than 
in 1957, whereas the rate for younger farm operators was as high or 
higher than it had been in 1957. This suggests that the nonfarm labor 
market has been less favorable for older farm operators, who are likely 
to have less education and/or training in nonfarm vocations. 

Much of the cyclical variation in multiple jobholding rates appears 
to result from variations in the rate of off-farm self-employment. This 
is especially true for older farm operators. Thus, to the extent that it 
can be determined from this limited experience, both wage employ- 
ment and nonfarm self-employment of older farm operators appear 
to be sensitive to cyclical movements in the nonfarm economy. 

Net Income from Self-employment and Type of Employment 

It has been pointed out that it is impossible to differentiate between 
net earnings from farm self-employment and net earnings from nonfarm 
self-employment in the OASDI data. Thus, there are some problems in 
classifying types of employment by levels of net earnings from self- 
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employment. Nevertheless, such a classification is attempted in 
Table 10. 



TABLE 10 — Estimated rate of off-farm wage employment for OASDI farm opera- 
tors by net earnings from self-employment, for the conterminous 
United States 



Net Earnings From 
Self-Employment 
( Dollars ) 


Estimated Rate of: 

Off-farm wage employment Nonfann self-employment 

1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 


Less than 2,000 


24.5 


( Percent ) 
24.5 


23.9 


6.8 


( Percent ) 
6.3 


6.5 


2,000 - 3,999 


19.8 


19.2 


18.6 


11.6 


10.8 


11.7 


4,000 - 5,999 


13.1 


16.3 


14.2 


16.1 


12.6 


15.9 


6,000 - 7,999 


14.7 


12.9 


14.6 


18.9 


16.4 


22.3 


8,000 - 9,999 


12.1 


13.9 


11.2 


23.9 


18.8 


19.3 


10,000 or more 


13.2 


12.2 


15.1 


34.8 


26.8 


29.8 


Average, all operators 


22.0 


21.6 


21.2 


9.2 


9.0 


9.7 



Note: Excludes persons for whom location of farm was not available at time of processing and persons 
not reporting net earnings from self-employment. 



The firmest conclusion that can be obtained is that the rate of oflF- 
farm wage employment is an inverse function of the level of self- 
employment income. The rate of off-farm wage employment for those 
with self-employment incomes of less than $2,000 was appreciably 
higher than for other self-employment income groups. Starting at 
about the $4,000 level of self-employment income, the relationship be- 
tween income from self-employment and rate of wage employment 
seems to level off and remain stable. The strong positive association 
between rate of nonfann self-employment and income from self-em- 
ployment is not unexpected. After all, if the nonfarm self-employment 
is remunerati^ then total self-employment income should be related 
to its frequency. It is worth noting that one-fourth of all farmers with 
self-employment earnings in excess of $10,000 had self-employment 
income from nonfarm as well as farm sources. Clearly, further investi- 
gation of this phenomenon, using other data, is warranted. 

Thus, we see that expectations regarding the relationship between 
off-farm wage work and farm income are fulfilled, in that lower income 
farmers do tend to have off-farm wage employment more often. This 
is consistent with the belief that many low-income farmers suffer from 
under-employment of their labor in their farm operation which enables 
them to participate more frequently in off-farm wage jobs which make 
fixed demands upon their time. 



Employment Status and Continuity of Multiple Jobholding 

To examine the relationslnp between continuity of multiple job- 
holding and type of employment, let us return to our sample of indi- 
viduals who were farm operators for each of the five years 1955 through 
1959. Tables 11 and 12 give two views of that group in relation to their 
employment status in 1959. 

TABLE 11 — Employment status in 1959 of farm operators who were multiple 
jobholders in one or more years, 1955 • 1959 



Employment Status Number of Years of Multiple Jobholding, 1955-59 

in 1959 5 4 3 2 J 









( Percf'iit ) 






Farming only 


0 


29.1 


48.2 


65.5 


80.4 


Farming and wage job only 
Farming and nonfarm 


64.3 


57.7 


43.3 


28.6 


15.2 


self-cmpbyment 


35.7 


13.2 


8.4 


5.9 


4.4 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


TABLE 12 — Distribution of 


multiple jobholders 


in years 1955 


- 1959, by years 


of multiple jobholding and employment status in 


1959 




Employment Status 




Years of Multiple Jobholding 




in 1959 


5 


4 


3 2 


] 


Total 








( Percent) 






Wage job only 


34.9 


18.2 


17.2 15.7 


14.0 


100.0 


Nonfarm self-employment 


56.8 


12.2 


9.8 9.4 


11.8 


100.0 



About 80 percent of the group which had been multiple jobholders 
in only one year out of the five were not multiple jobholders in 1959. 
Among those with only one out of the five years as multiple jobholders, 
the ratio of wage employment to nonfarm self-employment was slightly 
over three to one. For those who were multiple jobholders in 3 of the 
5 years, the ratio holding wage jobs in 1959 to those who had non- 
farm self-employment was more than five to one. However, among 
those who were multiple jobholders in every year, the ratio of wage 
employment to nonfarm self-employment was less than two to one. 

This illustrates that of all those who were farmers in each of the 
five years and multiple jobholders in at least one of the five years, 
the proportion of intermittent jobholders is highest among those hold- 
ing off-farm wage employment. While the occurrence of oflF-farm wage 
employment is much higher in any one year, the probability of con- 
tinuous wage employment for as long as five years is lower than the 
probability of continuous nonfarm self-employment. 
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The same conclusion is obtained from the data in Table 12. It 
shows the proportion of persons in the two employment categories ac- 
cording to the number of years as a multiple jobholder. More than 
one-half of the farm operators who had nonfarm self-employment in- 
come in 1959 had been multiple jobholders for five consecutive years, 
as compared to about one-third of those who had off-farm wage earn- 
ings in 1959. 

Thus, indications are that continuity as a multiple jobholder is less 
frequent among farm operators who work off their farm in some kind 
of wage employment. Although its frequency is less at any one time, 
nonfarm self-employment seems to be a more continuous situation 
for farmers so employed. Unfortunately, the OASDI data contain only 
hmited information regarding nonfarm self-employment, so that it is 
impossible to determine from these data either the nature of or the 
earnings from nonfarm self-employment for those farmers reporting 
farm self-employment in the same year. 

THE INDUSTRY OF WAGE EMPLOYMENT 
OF FARM OPERATORS 

Two sources of information are available in the OASDI data for 
those individuals who have wage employment. The individual’s Con- 
tinuous Work-History File records employment status, covered earnings 
and other individual data. For all those who have off-farm wage em- 
ployment there is an individual employee-employer card for each 
wage job held by the individual. Among other things, it contains in- 
formation on the type and location of the industry of wage employment 

Since an individual farm operator can work for more than one 
employer during the year, and the employers may be in different in- 
dustries, it is necessary to deal with off-farm M^age employment in 
terms of employers rather than employees in order to avoid multiple 
counts and tabulations. 

Table 13 shows the distribution of wage jobs held by farm operators 
by industry for the years 1957 through 1959. The most frequent em- 
ployment of farm operators who work off their farm for wages was 
by some unit of government, which accounted for more than one- 
fourth of all off-farm wage jobs. This category would run the garnet 
of government units and types of jobs, including employment by town- 
ship and county units of government, by federal agencies administering 
farm programs, etc. Even this understates actual employment by 
government because workers in school systems, hospitals, and health 
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services are classified in the service division. The second most frequent 
industry of employment was in wholesale and retail trade, which ac- 
counted for about one-sixth of the wage jobs held by farm operators. 
Manufacturing was the third most frequent source, followed by em- 
ployment in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. 



TABLE 13 — Industry division of employment of farm operators holding wage 
jobs, conterminous United States, 1957, 1958 and 1959 





1957 


Percentage Distribution 
1958 


1959 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 


10.8 


11.8 


11.7 


Mining 


2.0 


2.1 


2.5 


Contract construction 


10.0 


10.6 


9.9 


Manufacturing 


15.6 


13.6 


14.7 


Public utilities 


4.6 


3.4 


3.8 


Wholesale and retail trade 


17.9 


17.8 


17.8 


Finance, insurance and real estate 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


Services 


7.0 


7.7 


9.2 


Government not classified elsewhere 


29.1 


29.6 


27.3 


Miscellaneous'*^ 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



<*>Includes nonclassifiable and unclassified jobs. 

Source: Employee-Employer cards for the respective years. 



The pattern of oflF-farm wage employment over the three years 
showed significant variations among the industries. Manufacturing 
and public utilities showed a strong cyclical reaction to the 1958 
recession, whereas employment in government, agriculture, contract 
construction, and wholesale and retail trade was not noticeably affected 
by the recession. 'I'he percentage of employment in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, and in service industries, showed increases in each year 
just as the national employment did. Employment of farm operators 
in mining industries increased during the three years, contrary to the 
steady downward trend in total employment in the industry. 

Thus, farm operators with off-farm wage employment are not 
heavily concentrated in industries experiencing a decline in the labor 
force as some have hypothesized. Neither are they heavily concen- 
trated in industries which experience large cyclical fluctuations in 
employment. It has been suggested that farm people entering the 
nonfarm labor market tend to have access primarily to that portion 
of the labor market subject to instability and possible contraction. 
It does not appear to be true for these multiple-jobholding farm opera- 
tors. Indeed, the distribution of their industry of employment in wage 
jobs compares quite favorably with the total for all workers, although 
farm operators do have a higher incidence of employment in agricul- 
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ture, forestry, and fisheries than does the labor force in general. There 
are, however, substantial variations in regional distributions of wage 
jobs, and in the distribution by age, race, and income. 

Regional Distribution 

There are major regional differences in the distribution of wage jobs 
by industry (Table 14). Generally, these differences are found in the 
distribution for all three years rather than in a single year. In addition, 
there were some regional variations in the pattern of year-to-year 
change in the industry distribution of wage employment. 

In the Northeast region, the distribution of off-farm wage jobs 
was marked by a higher than average portion in manufacturing em- 
ployment and in service industries. The proportion employed in agri- 
culture and in wholesale and retail trade was lower than in other 
regions. 

The East North Central region was marked by the lowest proportion 
of farm operators working in agriculture, forestry, and fishing in- 
dustries of any of the regions. It had the highest proportion working 
in manufacturing industries, almost one-fourth, and also had a higher 
than average proportion working in wholesale and retail trade. 

The West North Central region had a lower proportion of farm 
operators holding wage jobs in manufacturing than the average, al- 
though it was not as low a proportion as found in the West South 
Central region. The proportion of off-farm wage employment of 
farm operators in wholesale and retail trade was higher in the West 
North Central region than in any other region. The proportion em- 
ployed in government also was above the average level. 

In the South Atlantic region, government employment accounted 
for about one-third of all off-farm wage jobs held by farm operators. 
Employment in wholesale and retail trade also was high, and the two — 
government and trade — accounted for about half of the total off-farm 
wage employment in the region. Employment patterns in the East 
South Central region were similar to those in the South Atlantic region 
except that the proportion employed as wage workers in agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries was higher and that in wholesale and retail trade 
was lower. 

The off-farm employment pattern in the West South Central region 
differed sharply from that in other regions. Almost one-fifth of the 
farm operators working off their farm for wages worked in agriculture. 
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Includes nonclassifiable and unclassified jobs. 
Source: Ibid. 



forestry, and fishing industries. The proportion working in manu- 
facturing was the lowest of any of the eight regions, and the proportion 
working in mining was the highest.® Contract construction also was 
proportionately higher in this region than elsewhere. 

Employment patterns of farm operators in the Mountain region 
were surprisingly close to the average national pattern, in view of the 
usual notion of the employment patterns in that region. It is usually be- 
lieved that this region is heavily dependent upon its natural resources 
and agriculture and that employment in these industries is relatively 
higher in this region than in others. This, however, was not the case 
insofar as the off-farm wage employment of farm operators was con- 
cerned. 

The Pacific region was marked by an extraordinarily high propor- 
tion of farm operators employed in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, 
and a very low proportion employed in government. Moreover, there 
was a sharp decline over the three years in the proportion employed 
in government that was largely offset by a steady rise in the proportion 
of farm operators holding wage employment in service industries. 

By and large, these regional variations in the industry of employ- 
ment of these farm operators is consistent with the total regional varia- 
tions in employment. Thus, the concentration of manufacturing in the 
Northeast and East North Central regions makes the total employ- 
ment in manufacturing high in those regions. Conversely, the absence 
of manufacturing in the West North Central, West South Central, 
and Mountain regions is obvious in the total employment statistics 
as well as in these for farm operators. In general, the regional varia- 
tions that appear in the data for farm operators are largely due to the 
differences in the regional economic structure, not in the characteristics 
of the farm operators. 

In general, the regional data are consistent from year to year in 
the pattern of regional differences in industry of off-farm wage employ- 
ment. They show, as did the aggregate data, the cyclical change in 
manufacturing employment that occurred in the 1958 recession. There 
has been a general expansion of wage employment of farm operators in 
the service industries in all regions, much as indicated in the national 
statistics. It is interesting to note that in the South, where off-farm 
employment is needed to alleviate under-employment in agriculture, 
the proportion of OASDI farm operators employed in industries that 

«The data for 1957 appear to have some errors in classification or tabulation in this region, especially 
in mining. 
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have been declining relatively as a source of employment — agriculture 
and manufacturing— is lower than in other regions of the country. 



Age and OflF-farm Wage Employment 

The distribution of ofiF-farm wage employment by industry for 
six age groups is shown in Table 15. It illustrates that there is a strong 
and consistent relationship between the age of the farm operator and 
his industry of ofiF-farm wage employment. 

Younger farmers with ofiF-farm wage employment were heavily 
concentrated in manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, and public 
utilities, relative to the total employment in these industries. Con- 
versely, older farm operators were more heavily concentrated in govern- 
ment, services, and finance, insurance and real estate. About 40 percent 
of all farm operators over 65 who had ofiF-farm wage jobs worked for 
some rnit of government. The construction industry had a relatively 
liigher proportion of men over 25 and under 65 in it, while those who 
worked for wages in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries were more 
heavily concentrated among the youngest and oldest groups. 

Comment has already been made regarding the cyclical aspects 
of the employment in manufacturing which appear in the data, pre- 
sumably as a result of the 1958 recession. It is interesting to note 
that much of the shift that occurred in manufacturing employment 
of farm operators appears to have occurred in the youngest and old- 
est age groups. This is consistent with expectations, inasmuch as the 
youngest age group is very likely to have the least seniority, and prob- 
ably the fewest work-acquired skills. Older workers may have more 
seniority, but having reached 65, their physical capabilities may have 
tended to make them marginal workers in manufacturing industries. 

Surprisingly, the older farm operators tend to have their employ- 
ment more heavily concentrated in what are generally considered the 
expanding industries, i.e., government, services, and trade, while the 
younger farm operators tend to have their wage employment more 
heavily concentrated in industries where the labor force is growing 
slowly, if at all. If, as hypothesized earlier, farm operators often 
use multiple jobholding as a step in leaving farming, many of the 
younger ones may be leaving one industry with a declining labor force, 
agriculture, only to enter another. 
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Includes nonclassifiable and unclassified jobs. 
Source: Ibid 



Self'employment Income and Industry of Employment 

Table 16 shows the relationship between the level of self-employ- 
ment income of the farm operator and the industry of employment 
in his wage job. 

Surprisingly, no regular relationship is shown between self-em- 
ployment income of farmers and frequency of employment as a wage 
worker in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. Low-income farmers ap- 
parently are not the only ones who work for other farmers for wages. 



TABLE 16 — Percentage distribution of wage jobs held by 1957 OASDI farm 
operators in 1957, by industry and net earnings from self-employ- 
ment, for the conterminous United States 





Net Earnings From Self-Employment (Dollars) 


Industry 


Less than 
2,000 


2,000- 

3,999 


4,000- 

5,999 


6,000 
or more 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 


11.4 


( Percent ) 

9.0 8.9 


11.4 


Milling 


2.2 


1.5 


0.5 


0.6 


Contract construction 


11.4 


7.9 


2.3 


3.0 


Manufacturing 


17.5 


12.7 


6.6 


4.8 


Public utilities 


4.4 


5.2 


4.2 


4.8 


Wholesale and retail trade 


18.2 


16.5 


19.2 


17.4 


Finance, insurance and real estate 


1.4 


1.5 


1.9 


2.4 


Services 


7.5 


5.3 


5.2 


7.8 


Government not classified elsewhere 


24.3 


39.4 


50.3 


46.6 


Miscellaneous^*^ 


1.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



f*>Includes nonclassiRable and unclassified jobs. 

Note: Estimated from sample data. 

Source: 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample and 1957 Annual Employee-Employer Wage Card 
File. 

Wage employment in mining, contract construction, and manu- 
facturing industries tended to be inversely related to net income from 
self-employment. As self-employment income rises, the frequency of 
wage employment in these industries falls markedly. Conversely, 
the frequency of wage employment in government and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate appears to be positively related to income from 
self-employment. There was no relationship between frequency of 
wage employment in the wholesale and retail trade and level of in- 
come from self-employment. 

The fact that the lowest and highest of the self-employment in- 
come groups are more frequently involved in both agriculture and 
service industries than are the middle income groups suggests that 
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the nature of the employment may well be different for farmers with 
low self-employment income and those with a high self-employment 
income. The data, however, only provide information on the industry 
of employment and not upon the occupation in which the individual 
was employed. 

Race, Sex and Industry of Off-farm Wage Employment 

Table 17 shows the pattern of industry of employment of farm 
operators having off-farm wage employment in the three years 1957, 
1958, and 1959, according to race and sex. Some care should be ex- 
ercised in the interpretation of these statistics because the number 
of Negroes and the number of females in the OASDI sample is small.'^ 
Although the smaller numbers make generalizations regarding year- 
to-year change diflBcult, several overall observations regarding the in- 
dustry of wage employment seem feasible. 



TABLE 17 Percentage distribution of wage Jobs held by OASDI farm operators 
in 1957, 1958 and 1959, by industry, race and sex, for the con- 
terminous Unit )d States 









Race 










Sex 






Indv try Division. 


Non -Negro 




Negro 






Male 






Female 




1957 


1958 


1959 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Agriculture, forestry 
and fishing 
Mining 
Contract con- 


10.5 

2.0 


11.6 

2.1 


11.4 

2.5 


32.9 


32.8 


34.7 


10.9 

2.0 


12.0 

2.2 


11.8 

2.6 


5.4 

0.5 


6.1 

.0 


7.7 

.0 


struction 


9.8 


10.6 


9.9 


22.4 


17.9 


6.9 


10.2 


10.9 


10.1 


4.3 


2.5 


2.7 


Manufacturing 
Public utilities 
Wholesale and 


15.6 

4.6 


13.6 

3.4 


14.6 

3.9 


15.8 


17.9 

1.5 


20.8 


15.6 

4.7 


13.6 

3.5 


14.9 

3.9 


15.7 

1.1 


13.7 

1.0 


8.2 

0.5 


retail trade 
Finance, insurance 


18.0 


17.9 


17.9 


9.2 


9.0 


16.7 


17.7 


17.5 


17.5 


23.2 


27.4 


28.4 


and real estate 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


1.3 








1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


3.8 


3.6 


5.5 


Services 

Government 


6.9 


7.7 


9.1 


11.8 


13.4 


12.5 


6.0 


6.7 


8.3 


36.9 


36.5 


35.5 


not classified 
elsewhere 
Miscellaneous f ' 


29.6 

1.6 


29.9 

1.7 


27.6 

1.3 


5.3 

1.3 


7.5 

.0 


8.3 

.0 


29 9 
1.6 


30.4 

1.7 


27.9 

1.3 


8.6 

0.5 


9.1 

.0 


10.9 

0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



^•^Includes nonclassifiable and unclassified jobs. 



Among Negro farm operators working off their farms, the propor- 
tion working in agriculture is much higher than for non-Negroes. 
This also appears to be true for manufacturing and service industries. 
The proportion of Negroes working in government, public utilities, 
and finance, insurance and real estate industries is much lower than 

Tie Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Disability Insurance (BOASDI) data classifies race as Negro 
and non-Negro only. 
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among non-Negro farm operators. The unstable nature of the data 
from year to year in the construction and trade industries makes 
generalization impossible. 

It is not surprising to find a lower proportion of female farm opera- 
tors than males engaged in agriculture, mining, construction and 
public utilities industries. These are industries often involving heavy 
physical effort. It was somewhat surprising, however, to find female 
farm operators so infrequently employed by government. 

The proportion of female farm operators employed in wholesale 
and retail trade, service, and finance, insurance and real estate in- 
dustries is much higher than found among male farm operators. 

Summary 

The personal characteristics of the farm operator appear to be 
closely related to the industry of nonfarm employment, or conversely, 
the industry and the employment may often tend to attract farm 
operators with particular characteristics. 

Employment in government, which is the single most frequent 
type of employment held by OASDI farm operators, is heavily con- 
centrated among older, white, male, higher-income farm operators. 
Employment in manufacturing, mining, and construction is heavily 
concentrated among young, lower-income males. Employment in serv- 
ice industries seems less selective, while employment in wholesale 
and retail trade seems to attract younger persons but is not associated 
with net income from self-employment. Actually, many of these asso- 
ciations will become more understandable as we examine the rewards 
of off-farm wage employment, which will also give some indications 
as to the extent ( part- or full-time ) of employment. 
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THE REWARDS FROM OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 

The data on earnings from farm and nonfarm self-employment 
are not tabulated separately in the OASDI data. Wage data are tabu- 
lated first and separately, so that the wages received by a farm operator 
working off his farm can be determined. Thus, the discussion of earn- 
ings which follows is based only upon the wage jobs held by farm 
operators and does not include their nonfarm self-employment income, 
if any. 
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The distribution of wage earnings of OASDI farm operators who 
held off-farm wage jobs in 1957, 1958 and 1959 is shown in Table 18. It 
shows that in each of the three years, about one-third of the farm opera- 
tors with off-farm wage jobs had earnings in their off-farm employ- 
ment of less than $200 per year. Over half of them had earnings of 
less than $600 per year in each of the years. In fact, the median earn- 
ings in the wage jobs were between $505 and $540 in each of the 
three years. 

Only about one-third of the OASDI farm operators working for 
wages off their farm in any year received more than $1,000 from their 
off-farm employment. In 1957, only 7.0 percent received more than 
$3,000 in wages from off-farm employment. This percentage rose to 
9.1 percent in 1958 and in 1959 it was 11.2 percent. The increase from 
1958 to 1959 was due in part to an increase in the upper limit on cov- 
erage. 

Apart from this continuing rise in the percentage of farm operators 
earning more than $3,000 in off-farm wages annually, there was a re- 



TABLE 18 — OASDI farm operators with off-farm wage employment in 1957, 
1958, and 1959, by taxable wage earnings for the conterminous 
United States 



Off-Farm Wage Earnings 
(Dollars) 




Percentage 




1957 


1958 


1959 


Less than 200 


30.6 


31.2 


30.7 


200 - 399 


13.7 


13.5 


12.3 


400- 599 


9.5 


9.5 


9.8 


600 - 799 


6.5 


6.5 


7.2 


800 - 999 


6.3 


5.5 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


10.1 


9.6 


9.3 


1,500 - 1,999 


6.3 


6.1 


5.9 


2,000 - 2,499 


5.1 


5.1 


4.4 


2,500 - 2,999 


3.9 


3.8 


3.7 


3,000 - 3,499 


3.6 


3.9 


3.7 


3,500 - 4,000 


2.9 


3.6 


3.0 


4,000 or more 


1.5 


1.6 


4.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median ( $ ) 
Average ($) 


518 

951 


505 

966 


540 

1,038 



markable year-to-year stability in the distribution of wage earnings. 
It appears that the rise in the percentage receiving over $3,000 annually 
in wages was the result of a slight decrease in the proportion getting 
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I from $1,000 to $3,000 annually in off-farm wages. There were no ap- 

j preciable year-to-year changes in the percentage of farm operators 

I getting less than $600 or less than $200 annually in off-farm wages, 

i The distribution of off-farm wage earnings of farm operators makes 

' it obvious that much of the off-farm wage employment is of a part- 

time or intermittent nature or is at a very low wage. This is the only 
explanation of the high proportion of persons with very low wage 
earnings. These low earnings also are consistent with the high propor- 
tion of off-farm wage employment on an irregular basis. Much of 
the off-farm wage employment appears to be an income supplement 
or incidental matter for many farm operators in a given year rather 
than a permanent way of making a living. 

Regional Distribution 

Tables 19a, b, and c show the regional distribution of wage earn- 
ings of farm operators for the three years. In each of the three years, 

' farm operators in the Pacific region had the highest median and the 

highest average wage earnings. The income level from off-farm wage 
employment was next highest in the East North Central and Northeast 
regions, respectively, with the Mountain region next in two of the 



TABLE 19a — Percentage distribution of 1957 OASDI farm operators for whom 
oiT-farm wage earnings were reported in ]957, by amount of off- 
farm wage earnings, for eight regions and the conterminous United 
States 



Off-Farm Wage 




East 


West 




East 


West 








Earnings in 1957 


North 


North 


North 


South 


South 


South 






AU 


( Dollars ) 


East 


Central 


Central 


Atlantic 


Central 


Central Mountain PaciRc 


Regions 












(Percent) 








1 - 199 


26.7 


27.7 


34.0 


33.1 


35.2 


32.9 


26.3 


21.5 


30.6 


200 - 399 


14.0 


13.5 


14.3 


14.3 


13.8 


13.3 


14.4 


8.9 


13.7 


400 - 599 


9.1 


8.8 


10.5 


10.6 


9.1 


8.4 


8.5 


10.1 


9.5 


600 - 799 


5.4 


6.8 


6.3 


6.4 


8.4 


7.1 


5.9 


5.1 


6.5 


800 - 999 


8.0 


5.9 


6.9 


5.5 


3.7 


6.0 


6.3 


8.4 


6.3 


1,000 - 1,499 


11.8 


10.2 


9.1 


7.5 


7.9 


13.1 


15.2 


9.3 


10.1 


1,500 - 1,999 


7.5 


7.3 


5.1 


5.1 


5.7 


5.6 


7.4 


9.3 


6.3 


2,000 - 2,499 


3.8 


5.6 


4.6 


4.4 


5.9 


5.8 


4.1 


6.3 


5.1 


2,500 - 2,999 


4.0 


4.5 


3.1 


4.4 


4.4 


2.8 


3.7 


6.3 


3.9 


3,000 - 3,499 


5.1 


4.2 


2.8 


2.9 


2.7 


2.4 


4.1 


7.2 


3.6 


3,500 - 3,999 


2.4 


3.6 


2.3 


4.0 


2.2 


1.7 


2.2 


5.1 


2.9 


4,000 or more 


2.2 


1.9 


1.0 


1.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1.9 


2.5 


1.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median ($) 


610 


606 


434 


446 


424 


490 


625 


905 


518 


Average ( $ ) 


1,034 


1,057 


834 


924 


872 


848 


1,000 


1,322 


951 
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TABLE 19b— Percentage distribution of 1958 OASDI farm operators for whom 
off-farm wage earnings were reported in 1958, by amount of off- 
farm wage earnings, for eight regions and the conterminous United 
States 



Off-Farm Wage 

Earnings in 1958 
(Dollars) 


North 

East 


East 

North 

Central 


West 

North 

Central 


South 

Atlantic 


East 

South 

Central 


West 

South 

Central Mountain Pacific 


AU 

Regions 


1- 199 


26.9 


29.2 


36.7 


30.2 


( Percent ) 

32.4 28.3 


29.6 


23.3 


31.2 


200- 399 


12.5 


12.9 


12.4 


15.4 


16.7 


17.0 


9.0 


10.8 


13.5 


400- 599 


9.1 


8.6 


10.2 


11.6 


9.0 


8.3 


11.9 


7.2 


9.5 


600- 799 


7.2 


6.2 


7.2 


5.5 


6.5 


5.4 


6.1 


8.1 


6.5 


800- 999 


4.4 


6.2 


5.4 


4.2 


5.6 


5.2 


6.5 


7.2 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


10.3 


9.9 


8.0 


9.5 


8.2 


10.4 


13.7 


11.7 


9.6 


1,500 - 1,999 


7.8 


5.9 


5.6 


6.3 


5.3 


5.4 


7.2 


9.0 


6.1 


2,000 - 2,499 


5.9 


5.7 


3.9 


5.9 


4.1 


6.8 


4.7 


4.9 


5.1 


2,500 - 2,999 


4.4 


5.0 


3.3 


2.5 


3.1 


4.4 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


3,000 - 3,499 


4.7 


4.4 


3.1 


3.2 


4.8 


4.1 


2.9 


5.4 


3.9 


3,500 - 3,999 


5.3 


3.9 


3.0 


3.6 


2.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4.9 


3.6 


4,000 or more 


1.6 


2.2 


1.3 


1.9 


1.7 


1.1 


’ 0.7 


3.6 


1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median ( $ ) 


638 


578 


414 


470 


414 


508 


586 


814 


505 


Average ( $ ) 


1,107 


1,056 


845 


946 


893 


988 


972 


1,218 


966 



TABLE 19c — Percentage distribution of 1959 OASDI farm operators for whom 
off-farm wage earnings were reported in 1959, by amount of off- 
farm wage earnings, for eight regions and the conterminous United 
States 



Off-Farm Wage 

Earnings in 1959 
( Dollars ) 


North 

East 


East 

North 

Central 


West 

North 

Central 


South 

Atlantic 


East 

South 

Central 


West 

South 

Central Mountain Pacific 


All 

Regions 


1- 199 


26.6 


28.7 


34.4 


31.9 


(Percent) 

33.3 31.2 


28.0 


19.7 


30.7 


200- 399 


9.9 


11.6 


12.5 


13.7 


14.8 


13.8 


11.3 


7.9 


12.3 


400- 599 


7.9 


8.6 


10.5 


11.2 


11.5 


10.0 


6.9 


9.1 


9.8 


600- 799 


6.8 


6.6 


7.9 


6.6 


6.8 


7.7 


7.6 


6.7 


7.2 


800- 999 


5.4 


4.6 


6.0 


5.9 


5.4 


5.2 


4.4 


7.9 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


11.3 


8.7 


9.1 


8.9 


8.1 


9.2 


11.6 


9.8 


9.3 


1,500 - 1,999 


9.3 


6.1 


4.9 


6.6 


3.7 


5.7 


8.4 


6.3 


5.9 


2,000 - 2,499 


5.4 


4.8 


3.8 


3.8 


2.6 


4.6 


6.2 


7.1 


4.4 


2,500 - 2,999 


4.2 


5.3 


3.2 


2.3 


3.9 


2.9 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 


3,000 - 3,499 


4.8 


4.4 


2.3 


3.2 


4.6 


3.1 


4.7 


6.3 


3.7 


3,500 - 3,999 


3.4 


4.4 


2.6 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


3.3 


4.7 


3.0 


4,000 or more 


5.1 


6.0 


2.9 


4.0 


3.1 


4.2 


4.4 


11.0 


4.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median ( $ ) 


762 


627 


455 


472 


427 


495 


695 


965 


540 


Average ( $ ) 


1,201 


1,219 


867 


923 


896 


959 


1,136 


1,538 


1,038 
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three years. The median income level was lowest in each year in 
the East South Central region; but the average income level was 
lowest every year in the West North Central region, indicating rela- 
tively few persons in that region with high oif-farm wage earnings. 
These median levels of off-farm wages are consistent with the region 
variations in levels of income and earnings of the entire population 
in the United States. 

The reason for the higher income level from wage employment in 
the Pacific region was the much lower proportion of farm operators 
with off-farm wage earnings of less than $400 annually and the much 
higher proportion with wage earnings in excess of $3,000 annually. 
Whereas the national average showed about 43 percent of all farm 
operators with wage earnings less than $400 in 1959, less than 28 
percent of the farm operators in the Pacific region were in this low- 
eamings group. In 1959, when 11.2 percent of all OASDI farm opera- 
tors had wage earnings over $3,000, in the Pacific region 22 percent 
had more than $3,000 in off-farm wage earnings. 

In general, the regional distribution of wage earnings can be sum- 
marized as follows: The proportion of farm operators in the lower 
brackets of wage earnings (under $400) was modestly lower in the 
Northeast, East North Central, and Mountain regions and markedly 
lower in the Pacific region. From the $1,000 annual wage earnings 
group on up the percentage in each of these groups was slightly liigher 
in the Northeast, East North Central, and Mountain regions and sub- 
stantially higher in the Pacific region. Thus, if one classified the 
regions in terms of the proportion that farmers are of the total popu- 
lation, the lower the proportion of farmers, the higher the average 
wage earnings of farmers who work off the farm for wages. To put it 
another way, the greater the industrialization in a region, the liigher 
is the average level of income from off-farm wage work. In the less 
industrialized regions farm operators working off their farm for wages 
appear to have a higher proportion of intermittent or part-time em- 
ployment. These regions also probably have a lower wage level for 
those whose off-farm employment is on a regular or full-time basis. 

Age and Earnings from Nonfarm Wage Employment 

The distribution of off-farm wage earnings by age of farm opera- 
tors is shown for the three years 1957-59 in Tables 20a, b, and c. The 
median level of wage earnings rises sharply from that of the group 
under 25 to those who were 25-34 and then declines somewhat for 
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TABLE 20a — Percentage distribution of 1957 OASDI farm operators for whom 
off-farm wage earnings were reported in 1957, by amount of off- 
farm wage earnings and age, for the conterminous United States 



Off-Farm Wage Earnings 
in 1957 
(Dollars) 


Under 25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

& Over 


All 

Ages 


1 - 199 


29.4 


26.5 


30.4 


(Percent) 

32.0 


32.7 


32.4 


30.6 


200 - 399 


15.9 


14.1 


12.2 


12.2 


14.4 


18.2 


13.7 


400 - 599 


9.6 


10.0 


9.5 


8.3 


8.8 


13.5 


9.5 


600 - 799 


9.2 


6.2 


5.9 


6.9 


6.5 


6.8 


6.5 


800 - 999 


7.2 


8.4 


5.8 


6.3 


5.6 


4.7 


6.3 


1,000 - 1,499 


12.7 


9.9 


10.3 


11.1 


9.4 


7.0 


10.1 


1,500 - 1,999 


4.8 


6.8 


7.5 


6.1 


5.8 


4.2 


6.3 


2,000 - 2,499 


3.2 


5.2 


5.4 


5.5 


4.2 


5.7 


5.1 


2,500 - 2,999 


2.0 


5.2 


4.7 


2.9 


4.6 


1.8 


3.9 


3,000 - 3,499 


2.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.8 


4.1 


3.1 


3.6 


3,500 - 3,999 


3.2 


2.4 


3.3 


3.5 


2.4 


1.3 


2.9 


4,000 or more 


0.4 


1.9 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median $ 


496 


587 


554 


541 


464 


393 


518 


Average $ 


837 


1,007 


1,005 


968 


ooo 


771 


951 



Note: Estimated from sample data. Not adjusted to account for persons for whom amount of wage 
earnings was not reported in 1957. 



TABLE 20b — Percentage distribution of 1958 OASDI farm operators for whom 
off-farm wage earnings were reported in 1958, by amount of off- 
farm wage earnings and age, for the conterminous United States 

Off-Farm Wage Earnings 



in 1958 
(Dollars) 


Under 25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

& Over 


AU 

Ages 








(Percent) 








1 - 199 


36.3 


30.3 


30.8 


30.7 


29.6 


38.9 


31.2 


200 - 399 


12.7 


12.5 


13.4 


12.7 


15.4 


15.2 


13.5 


400 - 599 


13.4 


10.6 


9.4 


8.9 


8.6 


8.6 


9.5 


600 - 799 


8.6 


6.4 


5.8 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


6.5 


800 - 999 


6.5 


4.9 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


2.9 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


8.2 


11.4 


9.4 


9.7 


9.1 


7.0 


9.6 


1,500 - 1,999 


4.5 


6.4 


6.5 


5.7 


7.2 


3.3 


6.1 


2,000 - 2,499 


3.4 


4.3 


6.0 


6.2 


4.0 


5.3 


5.1 


2,500 - 2,999 


2.4 


3.9 


3.5 


4.2 


3.9 


4.1 


3.8 


3,000 - 3,499 


3.1 


4.1 


4.5 


2.7 


4.4 


4.5 


3.9 


3,500 - 3,999 


0.7 


3.6 


3.6 


4.3 


3.9 


2.9 


3.6 


4,000 or more 


0.3 


1.6 


1.3 


2.6 


1.5 


0.8 


1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median $ 


410 


531 


522 


543 


512 


330 


505 


Average $ 


709 


983 


987 


1,014 


983 


837 


965 



Note: Estimated from sample data. Not adjusted to account for persons for whom amount of wage 
earnings was not reported in 1958. 



TABLE 20c — Percentage distribution of 1959 OASDI farm operators for whom 
oif-farm wage earnings were reported in 1959, by amount of off- 
farm wage earnings and age, for the conterminous United States 



Off-Farm Wage Earnings 
in 1959 
( Dollars ) 


Under 25 


25-34 


.35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

& Over 


All 

Ages 


1 - 199 


36.9 


25.6 


30.3 


( Percent ) 
31.7 


30.0 


39.6 


30.7 


200 - 399 


12.2 


12.2 


12.3 


12.6 


11.3 


15.0 


12.3 


400 - 599 


13.8 


9.0 


9.1 


10.6 


9.0 


8.4 


9.8 


600 - 799 


6.1 


11.3 


6.0 


6.4 


6.3 


6.6 


7.2 


800 - 999 


4.8 


6.9 


5.2 


4.4 


6.6 


4.0 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


9.9 


8.8 


10.1 


9.8 


9.5 


3.5 


9.3 


1,500 - 1,999 


5.1 


6.8 


5.8 


4.8 


7.5 


4.0 


5.9 


2,000 - 2,499 


2.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4.5 


4.8 


2.6 


4.4 


2,500 - 2,999 


2.6 


3.4 


4.2 


3.7 


3.8 


2.6 


3.7 


3,000 - 3,499 


3.5 


3.3 


3.9 


3.3 


4.5 


4.0 


3.7 


3,500 - 3,999 


0.6 


3.0 


3.5 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


4,000 or more 


1.9 


5.0 


4.9 


4.9 


3.7 


6.6 


4.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median $ 


409 


651 


559 


503 


587 


333 


539 


Average $ 


772 


1,101 


1,097 


1,029 


1,039 


930 


1,037 



Note: Estimated from sample data. Not adjusted to account for persons for whom amount of wage 
earnings was not reported in 1959. 



each succeeding older age group. The decline in the median wage 
earnings is especially sharp for those over 65, who had the lowest 
median and average wage earnings of any age group. 

The average wage earnings for the various age groups does not 
vary in the same way as does the median. The average wage earnings 
per farm operator working off the farm varied little between the age 
of 25 and 64. The average wage level was the lowest for farm opera- 
tors under 25 rather than for those over 65. 

The differences in the movement of median and average wage 
levels seems to arise as follows: A much higher proportion of farm 
operators under 25 and over 65 have wage jobs with earnings less 
than $400 annually. In general, however, farm operators over 65 
had a substantially higher proportion earning off-farm wages in ex- 
cess of $3,000 annually than did farm operators under 25. For the age 
groups between 25 and 64 years the distributions are very similar, 
with a slight upward shift in the proportions in the higher earnings 
groups as age increases. Thus, there is an increased tendency toward 
skewedness in the distribution of wage earnings in the age range from 
25 to 65. This tendency is to be expected in light of what the data 
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already have shown. Only a fraction of the farm operators who work 
oflF their farms for wages do so year after year. That fraction, how- 
ever, would gain seniority and experience as they grew older; so that 
with increased age one would expect to find a group in the higher 
end of the wage distribution and another group who, being casual or 
new entrants to the nonfarm labor market, commanded lower wages 
with advancing age. 

Another aspect of the wage levels by age groups is the sharply dif- 
ferent behavior of the wage levels over the three years included in 
the study. The median and average oflF-farm wage earnings of farm 
operators under 25 fell sharply from 1957 to 1958. This is consistent 
with the heavier concentration of employment of this age group in 
manufacturing and mining. The median wage level also declined 
substantially from 1957 to 1958 for farm operators over 65, although 
the average did not. In the intermediate age groups, decline in either 
the median or average wage earnings was at most slight. 

During the economic expansion that occurred from 1958 to 1959 
the increases in wages that occurred were concentrated largely in the 
25-44 year age group and the 55-65 year group. Farm operators under 
25 had lower median and average wage earnings in 1959 than they 
had in 1957, and the median level for those over 65 years old also was 
substantially lower in 1959 than two years earlier. 

These statistics on wage earnings merely confirm earlier con- 
clusions that the eflFects of the 1958 recession, to the extent they are 
discemable in these data, appear to have been greatest on the very 
young and very old among the farm operators working oflF their farms. 
This result shows up in both the swings in employment of these age 
groups and in the oflF-farm earnings of those who maintained their oflF- 
farm employment. 

Wage Earnings and Income From Self-Employment 

The distribution of oflF-farm wage earnings of farm operators in 
the three years 1957-1959 for operators having diflFerent levels of self- 
employment income is shown in Tables 21a, b, and c. They show that 
farm operators reporting less than $2,000 of self-employment net income 
have substantially higher earnings from oflF-farm wages than any 
other group. The income from oflF-farm wages declines as net income 
from self-employment rises, except that among farm operators re- 
porting self-employment income of over $6,000 annually, the average 
wage earnings rise again. 
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TABLE 21a — Percentage distribution of 1957 OASDI farm operators for whom 
wage earnings were reported in 1957, by amount of wage earnings 
and net earnings from self-employment, for the conterminous 
United States 



0£F-Farm Wage Earnings 
in 1957 
(Dollars) 


Less than 
2,000 


2,000 

3,999 


4,000 

5,999 


6,000 
or more 


All 

Wage 

Earners 


1- 199 


26.2 


39.8 


(Percent) 

51.3 


45.9 


30.6 


200 - 399 


13.2 


15.6 


12.3 


•13.0 


13.7 


400- 599 


9.7 


9.1 


8.0 


10.9 


9.5 


600- 799 


6.9 


6.3 


2.7 


5.1 


6.5 


800 - 999 


6.6 


5.7 


5.9 


3.6 


6.3 


'■ 1,000 - 1,499 


10.8 


8.6 


9.1 


4.3 


10.1 


1,500 - 1,999 


6.9 


5.1 


2.7 


4.3 


6.3 


2,000 - 2,499 


5.9 


3.3 


2.1 


1.4 


5.1 


2,500 - 2,999 


4.5 


2.8 


1.6 


0.7 


3.9 


3,000 - 3,499 


4.3 


1.4 


2.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3,500 - 3,999 


3.5 


1.1 


— 


3.6 


2.9 


4,000 or more 


1.5 


1.2 


1.6 


3.6 


1.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median $ 


626 


331 


195 


267 


518 


Average $ 


1,053 


693 


588 


800 


951 



TABLE 21b — Percentage distribution of 1958 OASDI farm operators for whom 
wage earnings were reported in 1958, by amount of wage earnings 
and net earnings from self-employment, for the conterminous 
United States 



OflF-Farm Wage Earnings 
in 1958 
( Dollars ) 


Less than 
2,000 


2,000 

3,999 


4,000 

5,999 


6,000 
or more 


All 

Wage 

Earners 


1- 199 


25.7 


38.6 


(Percent) 

52.7 


47.5 


31.2 


200 - 399 


13.6 


13.4 


13.0 


13.7 


13.5 


400- 599 


9.5 


9.8 


9.6 


8.2 


9.5 


600 - 799 


6.8 


7.0 


4.1 


3.3 


6.5 


800 - 999 


5.8 


5.7 


2.4 


5.5 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


10.0 


9.7 


6.5 


6.6 


9.6 


1,500 - 1,999 


7.1 


4.2 


4.5 


2.7 


6.1 


2,000 - 2,499 


5.8 


4.3 


0.7 


5.5 


5.1 


2,500 - 2,999 


4.8 


2.2 


1.4 


1.1 


3.8 


3,000 - 3,499 


4.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.7 


3.9 


3,500 - 3,999 


4.4 


2.2 


1.4 


2.2 


3.6 


4,000 or more 


2.0 


0.6 


1.7 


1.1 


1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median $ 


631 


366 


190 


231 


505 


Average $ 


1,100 


741 


559 


658 


966 
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TABLE 21c — Percentage distribution of 1959 OASDI farm operators for whom 
wage earnings were reported in 1959, by amount of wage earnings 
and net earnings from self-employment, for the conterminous 
United States 



0£F-Farm Wage Earnings 
in 1959 
( Dollars ) 


Less than 
2,000 


2,000 

3,999 


4,000 

5,999 


6,000 
or more 


All 

Wage 

Earners 


1- 199 


26.1 


38.2 


( Percent ) 
47.4 


48.7 


30.7 


200 - 399 


12.2 


13.4 


11.5 


8.8 


12.3 


400 - 599 


9.9 


10.5 


8.1 


6.2 


9.8 


600 - 799 


7.1 


7.6 


8.5 


4.7 


7.2 


800 - 999 


5.5 


5.9 


4.3 


5.2 


5.5 


1,000 - 1,499 


10.3 


8.2 


3.8 


4.7 


9.3 


1,500 - 1,999 


6.3 


5.2 


5.1 


4.7 


5.9 


2,000 - 2,499 


4.8 


3.3 


3.8 


3.6 


4.4 


2,500 - 2,999 


4.0 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6 


3.7 


3,000 - 3,499 


4.6 


1.5 


1.3 


3.1 


3.7 


3,500 - 3,999 


3.6 


1.3 


2.6 


3.1 


3.0 


4,000 or more 


5.5 


2.2 


0.4 


4.7 


4.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median $ 


645 


370 


239 


224 


540 


Average $ 


1,175 


723 


601 


814 


1,038 



About one-half of the farm operators with self-employment income 
of $4,000 or more had annual wage earnings of less than $200, whereas 
only one-fourth of the group with self-employment income under 
$2,000 was in this category. On the other hand, the group with the 
highest income ($6,000 Oi more) from self-employment also had a 
relatively high proportion who made over $3,000 annually in off-farm 
wages. Thus, farmers who had relatively high income from self-em- 
ployment fell into two groups: one, wliich was very large, had modest 
off-farm wage earnings, apparently of an incidental nature; and, a 
small group with substantial off-farm wage earnings in addition to their 
relatively high self-employment income. 

Farmers with less than $2,000 of self-employment earnings tended 
to be more heavily concentrated in the middle range of off-farm wage 
earnings. Almost half of them had off-farm wage earnings which must 
have equaled or exceeded their earnings from farming, and for most 
of the rest, their off-farm wage earnings were a significant supplement 
to their low farm earnings.® 

^Remember that many of this group used the optional reporting method suggesting that their actual 
net farm income was very low. 



Farmers reporting net self-employment earnings from $2,000 to 
$3,999 had a very low proportion reporting oflF-farm wage earnings 
over $3,000. The same was true of farmers reporting self-employment 
earnings in the $4,000 to $5,999 range. Among the latter group, 80 
percent or more had wage earnings of less than $1,000 annually, which 
would amount to about one-fifth of their average earnings from farm- 
ing. This suggests that, in general, farmers reporting from $2,000 to 
$5,999 of self-employment income are not under-employed in their 
farming sufficiently to enable them to take full-time off-farm em- 
ployment. A few have family or hired labor, enabling them to hold 
a full-time oflF-farm job in addition to their farm operation. But for 
most farmers in this group, oflF-farm wage employment is seasonal or on 
a part-time basis as judged by the earnings it provides. 

There was no cyclical pattern apparent in the data as classified by 
level of self-employment income. The median and average level of 
wage earnings increased each year for the group with the lowest level 
of self-employment income. The groups with the highest income 
from self-employment seemed to experience some cychcal decline in 
wage earnings in 1959, and the median wage earnings of farmers hav- 
ing self-employment income of $6,000 or more declined in each suc- 
cessive year. In any case, there is no evidence in these data to show 
that the impact of the recession was greatest on the low-income farmers, 
which is somewhat surprising given its concentration on the oldest and 
youngest age groups. 

Sex, Race, and OflF-farm Wage Earnings 

Table 22 shows the distribution of oflF-farm wage earnings of OASDI 
farm operators by sex and color. It shows that a much lower proportion 
of the female farm operators had oflF-farm wage earnings of less than 
$200 annually and a much higher proportion of the females had wage 
earnings of $1,000 or more annually. Thus, it appears that female farm 
operators with oflF-farm jobs are much more likely to be employed on a 
regular or full-time basis than are male farm operators. Many female 
farm operators probably are landlords who participate in the man- 
agement decisions on the farm but contribute little physical labor to 
the farm enterprise. 

Negro farm operators who worked oflF their farms for wages were 
slightly less often employed in wage jobs paying less than $200 an- 
nually than were non-Negro farm operators. On the other hand, the 



frequency of Negroes in the $200 to $1,000 bracket of annual off-farm 
wages was much higher than for non-Negroes. The proportion of Negro 
farm operators with off-farm wages in excess of $3,000 per year was 
very low compared to non-Negro farm operators in this category. 



TABLE 22— Distribution of off-farm wage earnings of OASDI farm operators, 
1957, 1958 and 1959, by sex and race 



OflF-Fann Wage 




Male 






Female 




Non-Negro 




Negro 




Earnings In Dollars 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1- 199 


31.0 


31.8 


31.0 


20.8 


17.4 


(Percent) 
21.6 30.9 


31.3 


30.7 


24.2 


28.8 


28.8 


200 - 399 


13.6 


13.5 


12.2 


16.8 


13.2 


13.1 


13.5 


13.4 


12.2 


22.7 


25.0 


20.3 


400 - 599 


9.5 


9.6 


9.8 


10.4 


7.8 


9.8 


9.4 


9.5 


9.6 


16.7 


13.5 


23.7 


600 - 799 


6.6 


6.4 


7.2 


4.6 


7.8 


7.2 


6.5 


6.5 


7.2 


9.1 


3.8 


6.8 


800 - 999 


6.3 


5.6 


5.5 


5.8 


4.8 


4.6 


6.3 


5.5 


5.5 


6.1 


3.8 


6.8 


1,000 - 1,499 


10.1 


9.4 


9.2 


9.8 


12.6 


11.8 


10.1 


9.6 


9.4 


7.6 


9.6 


1.7 


1,500 - 1,999 


6.2 


6.0 


5.9 


8.1 


9.0 


8.5 


6.3 


6.1 


6.0 


3.0 


3.8 


1.7 


2,000 - 2,499 


4.9 


4.9 


4.4 


9.2 


9.6 


5.9 


5.0 


5.0 


4.4 


6.1 


5.8 


3.4 


2,500 - 2,999 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


8.1 


5.4 


4.6 


4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.0 


1.9 




3,000 - 3,499 


3.6 


3.8 


3.7 


2.9 


5.4 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.7 




1.9 


5.1 


3,500 - 3,999 


2.9 


3.5 


3.0 


1.2 


4.8 


3.9 


2.9 


3.6 


3.1 


1.5 






4,000 or more 


1.5 


1.6 


4.5 


2.3 


2.4 


5.9 


1.5 


1.6 


4.6 




1.9 


1.7 



It appears that many Negro farm operators are under-employed and 
work oflF their farms on a seasonal or part-time basis. Relatively few 
seem to hold good paying full-time oflF-farm wage employment in 
conjunction with their farm operation. This is, of course, consistent 
with other evidence showing that the earnings of nonwhites are much 
lower than whites, and that nonwhites are subject to high incidence 
of unemployment. 

Wage Earnings by Industry of Employment 

When the wage earnings by industry are discussed, it should be 
remembered that the data are not exactly parallel to the wage earnings 
per farm operator discussed in the immediately preceding sections. 
Wage earnings by industry represent the earnings in a specified in- 
dustry, and some farm operators have wage earnings from more than 
one industry. The previous tables have dealt with wage earnings per 
individual, regardless of the number of wage jobs he held or the 
industry in which they were held. Table 23 deals with the median 
wage payments for each of the 10 industrial classifications contained 
in the data. 

The outstanding feature of the data on earnings by industry is the 
very low average and median income of the wage jobs in government. 
This again highlights the conclusion that these are primarily jobs in- 
volving only a fraction of the time of the persons involved. 
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Median wage income was highest in manufacturing, followed by 
^rvice industries and agriculture, in that order. The median income 
rom finance, insurance, and real estate rose rapidly over the three 
years, for reasons which are not entirely obvious. The cyclical nature 
of income from manufacturing, construction, and trade is shown by 
the decline in median income which occurred in each industry in the 
data from 1957 to 1958. The other industries did not exhibit this 
cychcal movement in income during the recession year 1958. 



TABLE 23— Median wage earnings by industry of wage job of OASDI farm 



Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining 

Contract construction 

Manufacturing 

Public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance and real estate 

Services 

Government not classified elsewhere 
Miscellaneous^*^ 



Average 


1957 

Median 


1958 

Median 


1959 

Median 


728 


( Dollars ) 

383 444 


485 


703 


335 


395 


360 


633 


332 


307 


344 


1,178 


747 


693 


769 


616 


337 


338 


319 


775 


403 


368 


380 


974 


365 


484 


745 


949 


612 


621 


605 


465 


172 


164 


168 


761 


412 


208 


326 



(^Includes nonclassifiable and unclassified jobs. 



Unfortunately, these data do not provide any estimate of the num- 
ber of days or hours worked to receive the wage payment. Therefore, 
It IS not possible to compare the relative wages of multiple jobholding 
farm operators to other workers in the same industries. 



The Rewards of Continuous Multiple Jobholding 

Most of the farm operators who are classified as multiple jobholders 
in any given year are not continuously in this status. For most farm 
operators, oflF-farm work is on an intermittent part-time basis, rather 
man a permanent occupation. The question that arises is why multiple 
jobholding by farm operators is, for most of them, a transitory situation. 
Is it because it does not produce higher income for most farm opera- 
tors than can be obtained by farming? 

Of course, it is not possible to answer the question directly from 
secondary data such as the OASDI statistics. It is possible, however, 
to observe how the income of those who are regular multiple job- 
holders compares with those who are not multiple jobholders. It 
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also is possible to compare the earnings from oflF-farm employment 
of those who did not have such employment in the previous year 
with the earnings of those who did. 

Table 24 shows the distribution of total taxable earnings of two 
groups of farm operators in 1959. One group consists of those who 
were multiple jobholders in every year 1955-59, and the other con- 
sists of farm operators who were only farm operators during the same 
five years. The median income of farm operators who were continuous 
multiple jobholders was 61 percent higher than that of farm operators 
who had not worked off their farm during the period. Forty-nine per- 
cent of the multiple jobholders had total taxable earnings in excess 



TABLE 24 — Distribution and median earnings in 1959 of farm operators who 
were and were not multiple jobholders, 1955-59 



Total Covered 
Earnings 




Continuous Multiple 
Jobholders 


Farm Operators 
Who Never Were 
Multiple Jobholders 


( Dollars ) 
Under 500 




.3 


( Percent ) 

2.4 


500 - 990 




5.1 


12.2 


1,000 - 1,990 




23.5 


42.2 


2,000 - 2,990 




21.9 


17.0 


3,000 - 3,990 




16.2 


9.7 


Over 4,000 




32.8 


16.5 


Median Income 




$2,953 


$1,835 



of $3,000 in 1959, whereas only 26.2 percent of those who only farmed 
had income of this level. Only 5.3 percent of the multiple jobholders 
had total taxable earnings under $1,000 in 1959, while 14.6 percent 
of the individuals who were farm operators without off-farm earnings 
were in this group. 

The much higher earnings of regular multiple jobholders are also 
indicated in Table 25. It shows the distribution of and average wage 
earnings in 1957 for multiple jobholders who had off-farm wage cover- 
age the previous year and for those who did not. Sixty-three percent 
of those without wage earnings the previous year had off-farm wage 
earnings of less than $400. Only 37 percent of those who had off-farm 
wage jobs in two consecutive years had wage earnings of less than $400 
in the second year. A much higher proportion of those with wage em- 
ployment in the previous year had wages over $1,000. As a result, the 
average wage earnings of this group were more than twice the average 




off-farm wage earnings of those without off-farm wage employment 
the previous year. 

Tliese data indicate that farm operators who are regular multiple 
jobholders tend to be the ones who have the higher off-farm wage 
earnings in any given year. Apparently off-farm jobs do not result 
in an offsetting decline in farm income, because farm operators who 
are continuous multiple jobholders have substantially higher incomes 
than farm operators without off-farm employment. Continuous multi- 
ple jobholding results in a higher income for the individual, so economic 
incentive probably is not the reason for its relative infrequency. 

Indications are that continuous multiple jobholding by farm opera- 
tors is a function of age. The physical demands of multiple jobhold- 
ing may be such as to limit its frequency. Moreover, having become 



TABLE 25 — Distribution and average wage earnings in 1957 for farm operators 
with and without off-farm wage coverage in the previous year 



Off-Farm Wage 
Earnings in 1957 


Operators Without Off-Farm 


Operators With Off-Farm 


( Dollars ) 


Wage Employment in 1956 


Wage Employment in 1956 






( Percent ) 


1 - 199 


46.7 


24.6 


200 - 399 


16.9 


12.5 


400 - 599 


9.8 


9.4 


600 - 799 


6.0 


6.8 


800 - 999 


4.3 


7.1 


1,000 - 1,499 


7.2 


11.1 


1,500 - 1,999 


3.5 


7.3 


2,000 - 2,499 


2.5 


6.0 


2,500 - 2,999 


1.3 


4.9 


3,000 - 3,499 


1.4 


4.4 


3,500 - 3,999 


0.2 


3.9 


4,000 or more 


0.2 


2.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Median ($) 


461 


711 


Average ($) 


514 


1,115 



established in a relatively well-paying nonfarm job, many farm opera- 
tors may conclude that the income from their farm is not sufficient 
to pay for the work involved in multiple jobholding. Once the off-farm 
job becomes a full-time job, it apparently becomes a way out of the 
agricultural industry for most farm operators. 
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APPENDIX A 



THE SOURCE AND NATURE OF THE DATA 

This research is based upon data made available to Michigan 
State University by the Social Security Administration (SSA) of the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
SSA maintains, for statistical and research purposes, a 1 percent Con- 
tinuous Work-History sample of persons covered by the program. This 
sample is obtained by assignment to it at the time the individuars 
Social Security number is initially assigned. Once an individual is 
included in the sample, he remains in it. Thus, the sam.ple is a continu- 
ous register sample, inasmuch as an individual can be followed year 
after year in it. 

Social Security coverage was extended to farm operators in 1955. 
Shortly thereafter, Micliigan State University contracted with the 
Social Security Administration to receive certain data on all persons 
in the Continuous Work-History Sample who were classified as farm 
operators or farm laborers in any year since 1955. Thus, the data re- 
ported here include all persons who were classified as farm operators 
in any year from 1955 through 1959, regardless of whether or not they 
continued to report income from agricultural sources. Data on the 
persons included in the sample came from two sources. One was the 
Continuous Work-History record of the individual. This included 
information on the individual’s age, race, type of covered employ- 
ment for several years, income from covered employment for past 
years, total income from self-employment, location of self-employ- 
ment, and certain other information. In addition, for each individual 
in the 1 percent sample, there is certain information filed by his 
employer and stored by Social Security in an employee-employer file. 
This contains information regarding the industrial classification of the 
employer, wage payments to the employee, and county of location of 
employment. Since each employer must file this information, an 
individual working for wages for more than one employer would 
have a separate employee-employer card for each employer in the 
year. Thus, the number of employers and the income received from 
each can be identified for all persons who worked as wage earners. 

The fact that the data are gathered for program record purposes 
means that they contain some limitations in their usage for research 
purposes. In dealing with the farm operator population, these were 



bothersome, especially in the early years of coverage. As will be seen 
later, only limited use was made of the data prior to 1957 because 
of these limitations. 

One of the difficulties arising from the data is that from the begin- 
ning of the program there has been a limit to the amount of earnings 
which could be credited to an individual’s account in any one year. 
This upper limit on covered earnings has been as follows: 

1. $3,000 received from each employer for employment in any 
year during the period from 1937 through 1939; 

2. $3,000 received for employment in any year during the period 
from 1940 through 1946; 

3. $3,000 paid in any year during the period from 1947 through 
1950; 

4. $3,600 paid in any year during the period from 1951 through 
1954; 

5. $4,200 paid in any year during the period from 1955 through 
1958; 

6. $4,800 paid in any year since 1959. 

Consequently, the maximum covered earnings that have been re- 
ported were $4,200 annually from 1955 through 1958 and $4,800 since 
1959. However, the sample records do contain information on self- 
employment net earnings above this maximum. For legal reasons, 
wages are counted first; so farm operators who receive the maximum 
covered annual earnings from wages are not required to report their 
earnings from farm self-employment for Social Security purposes. 
This means that farm operators who have nonfarm wage earnings in 
excess of the maximum are not included in our sample. This exclusion, 
however, is not as serious as it appears; because the SSA estimates 
that less than 50,000 farm operators are excluded from the classifica 
tion by this process. The number excluded is small compared with 
the more than two million farm operators that report annually. 

A somewhat more serious problem exists because of the minimum 
cut-off point and the optional method of reporting income accorded 
farmers under the law. In order to be reported, net income from self- 
employment must be at least $400 in a year. In 1955, farm operators 
reporting on a cash basis were permitted to count one-half their gross 
income as net self-employment earnings provided that their gross 
farm income for the year was at least $800 and not more than $1,800. 
If their gross earnings were more than $1,800 and their net earnings 
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less than $900, they could report net self-employment earnings as $900 
under the optional method. 

Beginning in 1956, the optional method permitted all farm operators 
with annual gross incomes of at least $600 and not more than $1,800 
to report two-thirds of their gross farm earnings as net income from 
self-employment. Self-employment earnings could be reported as 
$1,200 if gross earnings were more than $1,800 but actual net earnings 
were less than $1,200. 

fhe practical effect of these cut-off limits and optional reporting 
methods is to substantially blur the information available from the data 
regarding what are generally called low-production or subsistence 
farms. In 1955, farm operators with less than $800 gross earnings were 
excluded from reporting. Since 1956, this figure has been lowered to 
$600. However, some low-income farms could, by using the optional 
reporting method, report earnings from farm self-employment higher 
than they actually obtained. Thus, some of the low-income farms 
reported in the Census will report net income figures higher than 
actually realized for OASDI coverage. 

For instance, in 1959, 390,000 self-employed farmers used the 
optional method of reporting a percentage of gross income, and 290,000 
of this group reported the maximum net earnings under the option.” 
This suggests that most, if not all, of this group were reporting taxable 
earnings for coverage purposes which were higher than their actual 
net earnings from farm self-employment. 

Roughly, it appears that the sample of farm operators cover d by 
the OASDI data approximates what are called commercial farm opera- 
tors in the Census of Agriculture. Included, also, are some persons 
classified as “participating landlords” under the 1956 legislation that 
permitted their income from farm ownership to be counted as farm self- 
employment earnings if they worked a given number of days on the 
farm, or if they participated significantly in the management of the 
farm. Indications are that about 200,000 such participating landlords 
were included in the early years of the program. It should be recog- 
nized that the counting of nonfarm wages and salaries prior to the 
inclusion of self-employment earnings will exclude from the sample 
individuals who may have been farm landlords but who had nonfarm 
wage earnings in excess of the coverage limit. Thus, those counted as 

196l! Sfafwtics, U. S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, August 

fan^'’non.daS^‘* ^ “ comparison of the sample characteristics with other sources of data on the 
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participating landlords were individuals whose income from farming 
was needed to bring their total covered earnings up to the cut-oif point. 
In other words, the lawyer or businessman who owned a farm typically 
would not be included as a participating landlord. 

The data relating to income in these statistics should more properly 
be classified as earnings. For self-employed persons, it includes the net 
earnings from the business as calculated for tax purposes. It does not 
include capital gains and losses, income from investments, pensions, 
or transfer payments. Conceptually, it amounts to the net earnings 
that an individual obtains for his labor, management, and owned 
resources used in his business. For farmers, it may, of course, include 
returns that actually are returns to unpaid family labor. 

Two classifications of self-employment income are available from 
the data. Individuals who have only self-employment earnings from 
farming report these on Schedule F of the income tax form. Those 
who have self-employment earnings from nonfarm sources report 
on Schedule C. An individual with net earnings from both a farm 
and nonfarm business reports farm earnings on Schedule F, computes 
nonfarm earnings on Schedule C, combines net earnings from all 
sources on Schedule C, and files his self-employment income report 
on Schedule SE from Schedule C. Thus, persons in this category are 
classified as having self-employment income from both sources; and 
the amount from each source cannot be identified. About 9 per- 
cent of those reporting as farm operators are in this category, and this 
figure represents the upper limit since some persons having only self- 
employment earnings from farming report on Schedule C. 

Information on income from wages comes from the employer. 
For farm wages since 1957, if the employer pays a worker more 
than $150 per year or if the worker is employed for cash for 20 days 
or more in a year on a time basis, the employer must report and pay 
the Social Security tax. In most nonfarm employment, wages must be 
reported by the employer if they are $1 or more from a single employer 
in a single quarter. The exception to this is in domestic or non-profit 
employment where a worker must make $50 or more per quarter from 
a given employer to be reported. The Continuous Work-History records 
show whether wages were from farm employment, non-farm employ- 
ment, or both. 

Despite the limitations arising from the optional reporting method 
and the upper limit on covered earnings, it is believed that the income 
data in these statistics have advantages over those gathered by survey 
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methods: First, because it is for tax purposes, it is more likely to come 
from records; and the penalties attached to misreporting are under- 
stood. Finally, although it is earned income rather than total income, 
the exclusion of transfer payments, etc., may reduce the under-report- 
ing and thereby increase the interpersonal comparability. 

The greatest advantage of the OASDI sample is its continuous reg- 
i'^ter nature. Hitherto, we have had only cross-sectional data for a 
given point in time, with no way of relating an individual at one point 
in time to his situation at an earher period. The OASDI sample makes 
it possible to follow a given group of individuals through time, thus 
indicating paths of change as well as its total dimension. 

This feature of the OASDI sample creates serious problems in 
analysis as well as aflFording new opportunities. In order to follow the 
same individual through time, it is necessary to identify each record 
for that individual. Since multiple jobholders have more than one 
record, and may have several, this involved major storage and analysis 
problems, not all of which could be solved satisfactorily even by elec- 
tronic computers. 
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APPENDIX B 



THE OASDI FARM-OPERATOR LABOR FORCE 
COMPARED WITH OTHER DATA ON FARM OPERATORS^ 

The objectives of this appendix are two-fold: (1) to define and 
describe the farm-operator labor force represented by OASDI data 
and (2) to examine the comparability of OASDI farm-operator data 
with those provided from other sources. The first three sections deal, 
therefore, with the definition of the OASDI farm-operator labor force 
and the comparability of the coverage of OASDI farm-operator data, in 
terms of the number of persons represented, with the coverage of the 
Current Population Survey and the Census of Agriculture. The con- 
cluding sections examine the characteristics of the farm-operator labor 
force represented by OASDI sample data. Estimates for the year 1957 
will be taken as a base in illustrating the relationships between the 
coverage of OASDI data and the coverage of data from other sources. 

The OASDI Farm-Operator Labor Force 

As used throughout tliis study, the term “OASDI farm-operator 
labor force refers to the labor force comprising persons who are identi- 
fied by OASDI records as recipients of covered earnings from agricul- 
tural self-employment in a specified year. 

Enumerative Data 

Although this study relies primarily on OASDI sample data, some 
enumerative statistics on the agricultural labor force have been tabu- 
lated by the Social Security Administration.^^ Since the inclusion 
of farm operators in the OASDI program beginning with the year 
1955, the number of persons reporting agricultural self-employment 
earnings for Social Security coverage increased from about 2.3 mil- 
lion in 1955 to a high of nearly 2.6 million in 1956 and then gradually 
declined to a low of around 2.2 million in 1959 (Table A-1). The in- 
crease in the number of persons with agricultural self-employment 

^This Appendix is taken from Alley ID* Waldo^ The Off^Pattn Employtneixt of Paftn OperutOTS In 
the United States, unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, Michigan State University, 1962. 

published data on the agriciUtural labor force can be found in the following reports issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance: (1) Farm Coverage Statistics, 1956 
(Baltimore: U. S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance, December 1959); (2) Social 
Security Farm Statistics, 1955^1959 (Baltimore: U. S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors DisabiUty 
Insurance, August 1961); and (3) Handbook of Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance Statistics: 
Employment, Wages and Insurance Status of Workers in Covered Employment, 1955 (Baltimore: U. S. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance, 1961)* 
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coverage from 1955 to 1956 was principally due to the fact that 
materially participating farm landlords became eligible for cover- 
age beginning with the year 1956 and that farm operators were 
generally better acquainted with the program in its second year. The 
decline in the number of persons covered since 1956 reflects both the 
dropping out of persons who were able to qualify for benefits after 
a short period of participation, and perhaps, the decline in the num- 
ber of persons with farm earnings above the level required for coverage. 

The number of persons reporting agricultural self-employment 
earnings for Social Security coverage has been equal to roughly one- 
half the estimated number of farms as defined in the Census of Agri- 
culture. The major reason for the difference in the size of the OASDI 
farm-operator labor force and the total number of farms is the large 
number of persons defined as farm operators in the Census of Agri- 
culture who do not have sufficient income from agriculture to satisfy 
the minimum earning requirements for participation in the Social 
Security program as farm operators. 



TABLE A- 1 — Number of persons reporting farm self-employment earnings for 
Social Security credits for the conterminous United States, 1955 - 



Year 


Number 

Reporting**’ 


1955 

1956 

1957 
1958^'’> 
1959''” 


2.337.500 
2,555,900 

2.416.500 

2.389.800 

2.210.800 



(•’Includes estimates for late returns not yet received. 
C»Preliminary estimates. 



Source: Tabulated from U. S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance Social Seruritu 

.“Si siifZiTtr 



Sample Data 

OASDI sample data on the farm-operator labor force represent 
persons in the Continuous Work-History Sample who reported agricul- 
tural self-employment earnings for Social Security coverage in specified 
years. All estimates relating to the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force which are given in subsequent sections of this study have been 
tabulated or estimated for sample data. Because of sampling variability 
and die incidence of reports processed after the cut-off date of the 
Continuous Work-History Sample, estimates derived from sample data 



will not necessarily agree with farm coverage statistics published by 
the Social Security Administration. 

The 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample represents, on the 
basis of a 1 percent sampling ratio, a total of 2,185,900 individuals with 
covered earnings from agricultural self-employment in the year 1957. 
This estimate excludes, as does the entire analysis, farm operators 
outside the conterminous United States. Assuming a sampling ratio 
of 1 percent, the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force represented 
by the 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample accounts for about 
90 percent of the total number of persons with agricultural self-emn 
ployment coverage in 1957. E. timates of the size of the OASDI farm- 
operator labor force derived from the Continuous Work-History Sample 
are subject to sampling variability. The principal reason for the dis- 
parity between the estimate given in Table A-1 and that based upon 
the assumption of a 1 percent sampling ratio is, however, the incidence 
of persons reporting after the cut-off date of the 1937-58 Continuous 
Work-History Sample. 

To recapitulate, the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force gen- 
erally comprises persons with net farm self-employment earnings in 
1957 of $400 or more, plus persons with net farm earnings of less than 
$400 and gross earnings of $600 or more who reported under the op- 
tional method. Generally excluded from the 1957 OASDI farm-operator 
labor force are the following: (1) persons with net agricultural self- 
employment earnings of less than $400 and gross earnings of less than 
$600, (2) persons with net earnings of less than $400 and gross earnings 
of $600 or more who did not elect to report under the optional method, 
and ( 3 ) persons with wage earnings of $4,200 or more regardless of the 
amount of their self-employment earnings. The 1957 OASDI farm-oper- 
ator labor force also includes, on the same basis as bona fide farm opera- 
tors, materially participating farm landlords. 

The characteristics of persons included in the 1957 OASDI farm- 
operator labor force merit examination; but, first, some attention should 
be given to the number of persons included in other statistics on the 
farm-operator population. Discussion for purposes of comparison will 
be limited, insofar as possible, to the year 1957. 

Current Population Survey 

The Current Population Survey, conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census, provides a wide variety of information on the United States 
population and the current labor force. Current Population Survey 
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statistics are obtained from a monthly survey of a rotating sample of 
approximately 35,000 interviewed households distributed over the en- 
tire United States. Labor force statistics derived from the Current 
Population Survey are reported monthly in the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics publication, Employment and Earnings}'^ Three types of 
statistics are available from the Current Population Survey: (1) esti- 
mates of the total population and number of households classified by 
place of residence, (2) estimates of the current labor force classified 
by occupation and by industry of employment and class of worker, 
and (3) estimates of the number of individuals and households re- 
ceiving income from specified sources. 

In the Current Population Survey, interviewed members of house- 
holds are asked to report the labor force status of all household mem- 
bers who are 14 years of age or older. Employed persons comprise, by 
definition, all persons who worked as employees or in their own busi- 
ness or profession for 15 hours or more during the survey week. Per- 
sons temporarily away from their work because of illness, bad weather, 
vacations, and similar reasons are also classified as employed persons. 
Individuals who held more than one job during the survey week are 
classified in the occupation and industry in which they worked the 
greatest number of hours. Thus, labor force estimates derived from 
the Current Population Survey represent an unduplicated count of 
the current labor force. 

The Current Population Survey included, for the period from 1951 
through 1956, approximately 21,000 interviewed households. About 
2,200 of these households, as determined by place of residence, were 
farm households. Since 1956, when the size of the sample was ex- 
panded, about 3,500 farm households have been included in the 
survey.^® 



The Farm Population 



In accordance with the procedures of the Census of Population, 
Current Population Survey statistics include estimates of the popula- 
tion classified by place of residence. For the period from 1950 through 
1959, CPS estimates classified persons as either urban or rural residents 
on the basis of residence definitions used in the 1950 Census of Popu- 



i3For a detailed discussion of procedures and definitions see 
Fopulatwn Reports, Series P-23, No. 5 (May 9, 1958). 

^^Prior to July 1, 1959, CPS Labor Force Statistics were published in U. 

CuTtent Population Reports, Series P-57. 

p. B^eau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-27, No. 24 (October 20, 1957), 



U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current 



S. Bureau of the Census, 
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lotion. Under the definitions of the 1950 Census, the urban population 
comprised all persons living in the following places; 

1. Places of 2,500 or more inhabitants incorporated as cities, 
boroughs, and villages; 

2. Incorporated towns of 2,500 or more inhabitants except in New 
England, New York, and Wisconsin, where “towns” are simply 
minor civil divisions of counties; 

3. The densely settled urban fringe, including both incorporated 
and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more in- 
habitants; and 

4. Unincorporated places of 2,500 or more inhabitants outside 
of any urban fringe.’® 

All persons living outside of these places are classified as rural residents. 

The rural population was further divided into two categories: (1) 
rural-nonfarm, and (2) rural-farm. Persons in the latter category make 
up the farm population. For Current Population Surveys conducted 
during the period from 1950 through 1959, the farm population in- 
cluded all persons living on farms as determined by their response to 
the question, “Is this place on a farm ( or ranch ) ?” If respondents raised 
the question, enumerators were instructed to classify all places in rural 
areas consisting of house and garden only for which cash rent was 
paid as nonfarm residences. Persons in institutions, motels, summer 
camps, and tourist camps were also classified as nonfarm residents. 

The Current Population Survey and the 1950 Census of Population 
differ in their treatment of unmarried college students hving away 
from home. In the 1950 Census of Population, college students were 
enumerated as residents of the communities in which they hved wliile 
attending school. The Current Population Survey defines such persons 
as residents of their parents’ homes. Consequently, a larger number 
of college students are included in CPS estimates of the farm popula- 
tion.’’ 

The farm population in 1957 included 21,606,000 persons,’® and 
it is estimated that there were 5,218,000 farm households in March 
1957.’® The latter estimate is substantially higher than the estimate 



Vol n°Par”r Ch Census, 17. S. Census of Population; 1950, 

Feb^^ry^i9^o”p“*il^* Marketing Service, Farm Population; Estimates for 1950-59, AMS-80 (1959), 



'^Ibtd., Table IV, p. 10. Under the more restrictive definition adopted in 1960, the farm popula- 
Table^'ll^ p^*2 Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 94 (August 24, 1959), 
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of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force and somewhat exceeds 
the estimate of 4,856,000 farms in 1957r« A special study collating 
information from the 1950 Censuses of Population, Housing, and Agri- 
culture found that 7.5 percent of the persons classified as farm residents 
in the 1950 Census of Population lived on places that did not qualify 
as farms in the 1950 Census of Agriculture and that 5 percent of the 
persons living in farm-operator households as defined in the Census 
of Agriculture were classified as nonfarm residents in the Census of 
Population.”^ The population of farm-operator households was equal 
to 93.8 peicent of the rural -farm population in 1950,"^ and the disparity 
between the number of rural-farm households and the number of farms 
in 1957 was of approximately the same magnitude. The number of 
rural-farm households exceeded the number of farms by 362,000 in 
1957, and the number of farms was equal to 93.1 percent of the number 
of rural-farm households. 

Place of residence, it may be contended, is not the most useful 
basis of classification for analysis of the farm-operator labor force. 
Many rural-farm residents are employed on a full-time basis in non- 
agricultural industries and do not depend upon farming as a means 
of livelihood. Some persons, who may be classified as part-time farmers, 
operate farms as a supplementary source of income. Others operate 
small farms and have no ofiF-farm employment. Some of these persons 
are in semi-retirement, and others may be temporarily unemployed 
members of the nonfarm labor force who have fallen back on farming 
as a means of subsistence. Conversely, some persons living in rural- 
nonfarm and urban places are primarily dependent upon agriculture 
for their livelihood and should be regarded as members of the farm- 
operator labor force. The main reason for the large discrepancy be- 
tween the number of rural-farm households in 1957 and the size of 
the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force is the large number of em- 
ployed persons among the heads of farm households whose primary 
employment is in nonagricultural industries and whose earnings from 
farming, if any, are not sufiicient to qualify for agricultural coverage 
under the Social Security program. 



PrinZgOffiS^?6T):V:L^ < Washington: U. S. Governn^ent 

* Pepartment of Agriculture, Major Statistical Series of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 

be^^’igS'Tp Population, Employment, and Levels of Living^ Septem- 

Population, Income, and Housing Character- 
istics by Economic Class of Farm (Washington; U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 43. 
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Industry and Occupation 

Labor force estimates derived from the Current Population Survey 
include farm operators in two series. These series are based upon 
monthly estimates of the current labor force classified both by occupa- 
tion and by industry and class of worker. 

It was estimated that 6,222,000 persons were employed in agricul- 
ture in 1957.“'^ Tliis estimate included 1,687,000 wage and salary 
workers, 3,304,000 self-employed persons, and 1,231,000 unpaid family 
woikers. The classification system used by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is designed to give an unduplicated count of the current labor 
force. Persons who held more than one job during the survey week 
are therefore classified in the occupation and industry in which they 
worked the greatest number of hours. Consequently, some farmers 
with off-farm employment are classified as working in nonagricul- 
tural industries. 

Estimates derived from the Current Population Survey of July 
1957, indicated that a substantial number of workers designated as 
having primary jobs in nonagricultural industries also held secondary 
employment as farm operators. A total of 3,547,000 persons were 
classified as self-employed workers in agriculture on the basis of the 
July 1957, survey.'* Information on multiple jobholders, obtained 
in the same survey, indicated that 529,000 workers held secondary 
jobs (as determined by the number of hours spent at each of two or 
more jobs) as self-employed workers in agriculture."^ This estimate 
included 45,000 workers whose primary job classification was wage 
and salary worker in agriculture and 484,000 workers whose primary 
classification was wage and salary worker in nonagricultural in- 
dustries."^* The total number of workers with agricultural self-em- 
ployment as a secondary job was equal to 14.9 percent of the num- 
ber of workers with primary jobs as self-employed workers in agri- 
culture. Counting bo^h primary and secondary jobholders, 4,076,000 
persons were self-employed in agriculture in July 1957. 

Approximately 3,329,000 persons were employed as farmers and 

^Average of monthly estimates for the calendar year. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-50, No. 85 (June, 1958), Table 16, p. 16. 

s“U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-57, No. 181 (August, 1957), 
Table 7, p. 14. 

2BU. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 80 (February, 1958). 
Table 1, p. 2. ' 

“Self-employed workers and unpaid family workers with a secondary farm or business were not 
counted as multiple jobholders. 
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farm managers in 1957.“' The occupational classification “farmers and 
farm managers includes most persons classified as self-employed 
workers in agriculture plus some persons who are classified as hired 
workers in the industrial classification.-*^ The July 1957 study of 
multiple jobholding found that the number of individuals with sec- 
ondary jobs as farmers and farm managers was equal to 14.9 per- 
cent of the total number of workers with farming as their primary 
occupation. Approximately 4,049,000 persons, counting both pri- 
mary and secondary jobholders, held jobs as farmers and farm man- 
agers in July 1957.^” 

The estimate of 4,076,000 persons with primary or secondary 
jobs as self-employed workers in agriculture and the estimate of 
4,049,000 persons with primary or secondary occupations as farmers 
and farm managers are both substantially higher than the estimate 
of the number of persons reporting agricultural self-employment earn- 
ings for Social Security coverage in 1957. The disparity between the 
size of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force and the size of the 
labor force represented by estimates from the Current Population 
Survey is chiefly due to the low farm earnings of m? ny persons in- 
cluded in the CPS estimates. A rough indication of the number of 
workers excluded from agricultural self-employment coverage in the 
Social Security program because of income restrictions is given below. 

Recipients of Farm Self-Employment Income 

The Bureau of the Census has estimated that 4,100,000 persons 
14 years of age or older received income from agricultural self-em- 
ployment in 1957.^^ Because it is based upon individuals with earn- 
ings from agricultural self-employment, this estimate corresponds 
closely with the method used in defining the OASDI farm-operator 
labor force. The age limit applied to estimates from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey is inconsequential in comparing the labor force covered 
by the two sources. However, the coverage of OASDI farm-operator 

i^Average of estimates made in January, April, July, and October, 1957. U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Survey, Series P-50, No. 85, Table 13, p. 36. 

a discussion of occupation, industry, and class of worker designations see U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, U, S. Census of Population: 1950, VoL II, Part 1, Ch. B, pp. XVI-XVIIL 

^U. S. Biu-eau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 80, Table 4, p. 3. 

estimated that 3,524,000 persons were employed as farmers and farm managers in July, 
1957. The estimate of 4,049,000 w''s calculated as 114.9 percent of 3,524,000. U. S. Bureau or the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-57, No. 181, Table 7, p. 14. 

81U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population RepoHs, Series P-60, No. 30 (December, 1958), 
Table 27, p. 45. Self-employment income from farming was received by 3,583,000 families and 210,000 
unrelated individuals. 
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data is restricted by the amount of earnings required for participa- 
tion in the Social Security program. 

The distribution of persons receiving agricultural self-employment 
income in 1957 by amount of income received, as estimated from the 
Current Population Survey, is given in Table A-2. Around 14.6 per- 
cent of the persons receiving agricultural self-employment income 
during the year had net losses, and 31.0 percent had farm self-em- 
ployment earnings in the range of from $1 to $499. Assuming that 
persons in the latter class were uniformly distributed over the class 
interval, 24.8 percent of the income recipients had farm self-employ- 
ment earnings in the range of from $1 to $399, and a total of 39.4 per- 
cent (1,615,000 persons) had farm incomes of less than $400. The 
estimated number of persons with agricultural self-employment earn- 
ings of $400 or more in 1957 is 2,485,000. This estimate is in fairly 
close agreement with the estimate of 2,416,500 persons reporting agri- 
cultural self-employment earnings for Social Security coverage in 

1957.32 

The correspondence between the two estimates is, however, some- 
what superficial. First, although the minimum self-employment income 
necessary for OASDI coverage under the regular reporting method is 
$400, the optional reporting method allowed some persons with net 
farm incomes of less than $400 to enter the 1957 OASDI farm-operator 
labor force. In 1957, approximately 500,000 persons used the optional 
method for reporting agricultural self-employment eamings.^^ This 
group included both individuals with net earnings of $400 or more 
who used the option to increase their earnings under the program, and 
persons with net earnings of less than $400 who could not have re- 
ceived coverage under the regular reporting method. Second, persons 
with wage earnings of $4,200 or more in covered employment were not 
required to report self-employment earnings for Social Security cover- 
age, regardless of amount, because they received maximum coverage 
on the basis of wage earnings. In 1955, approximately 40,000 farm 
operators did not file self-employment tax returns for this reason. 
Third, a few individuals presumably combined net farm income of 
less than $400 with nonfarm self-employment earnings to satisfy mini- 
mum earning requirements for OASDI participation. Finally, the 1957 

“Above, Table A-1. 

S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance, Social Security Farm Statistics, 
1955~1959, Table 1, p. 3. 

*^John C. Ellickscn, “Distribution of Farm Incomes/* Agricultural Finance Review, Vcl. 23 (April, 
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TABLE A-2 — Persons 14 years of age and over, by farm self-employment income, 
for the conterminous United States, 1957 



Farm Self-Employment 






Income 






( Dollars) 


Number**^ 


Percent 


Loss 


598,600 


14.6 


1 - 499 


1,271,000 


31.0 


500 - 999 


549,400 


13.4 


1,000- 1,499 


410,000 


10.0 


1,500- 1,999 


237,800 


5.8 


2,000- 2,499 


303,400 


7.4 


2,500- 2.999 


139,400 


3.4 


3,000- 3,499 


200,900 


4.9 


3,500- 3,999 


94,30C 


2.3 


4,000- 4,499 


82,000 


2.0 


4,500- 4,999 


53,300 


1.3 


5,000- 5,999 


73,800 


1.8 


6,000- 6,999 


32,800 


0.8 


7,000- 9,999 


41,000 


1.0 


10,000 - 14,999 


8,200 


0.2 


15,000 - 24,999 


4,100 


0.1 


25,000 and over 


— 




Total 


4,100,000 


100.0 



<»)Calculated frora percentage distribution. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 30 (December 1958) 
Table 27, p. 45. 



OASDI farm-operator labor force included materially participating 
farm landlords on the same basio as bona fide farm operators. In addi- 
tion, of course, estimates based upon sample data are subject to errors 
in reporting and to sampling variability. 

It appears, however, that most farm operators with net farm earn- 
ings of $400 or more were included in the 1957 OASDI farm-operator 
labor force. Assuming that one-half of the individuals reporting under 
the optional method had net farm earnings of more than $400, about 
2.2 million farm operators with net earnings from self-employment of 
$400 or more were included in the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force. It may be assumed that around 2.5 percent of all farm operators 
with net farm earnings of $400 or more had wage earnings of $4,200 
or more and were, therefore, unable to receive Social Security coverage 
of agricultural self-employment earnings. Thus, roughly 2.4 million 
farm operators with net farm earnings of $400 or more appear to have 
been required by law to report farm self-employment earnings for 
Social Security coverage in 1957. Since the size distribution of farm self- 
employment income is highly skewed, this estimate can be regarded 
only as a rough approximation. However, it does suggest that OASDI 
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farm-operator data is generally representative of individuals with net 
farm incomes of $400 or more. 

Census of Agriculture 

The quinquennial Census of Agriculture is probably the best known 
source of data on American agriculture and the farm-operator labor 
force. The primary objective of the agricultural census is, however, 
to obtain information on agricultural production and organization. 
Some information indicative of the characteristics of the agricultural 
labor force is available from the Census, but the usefulness of the 
Census for analysis of the farm-operator labor force is somewhat limited 
by the definitions and procedures wliich are followed. 

Definitions and Procedures 

The procedure adopted in the Census of Agriculture is first to 
define “a farm” and then to designate one person per farm as “the 
farm operator.” The number of farms and the number of farm opera- 
tors are thus regarded as identical. Only one person is enumerated as 
a farm operator in the case of farm partnerships. Moreover, the desig- 
nation “farm operator” is made without regard to place of residence or 
to the primary occupation of the individual. 

The Census definition of a farm is purposely designed so as to 
include nearly all agricultural production in the United States. In 
the 1954 Census of Agriculture, places of 3 acres or more were 
counted as farms if the annual value of agricultural production, ex- 
clusive of home-garden products, amounted to $150 or more. Agri- 
cultural products either used at home or sold were included in com- 
puting the value of farm production. Places of less than 3 acres 
were counted as farms if the annual value of products sold amounted 
to $150 or more. 

The definition of a farm used in the 1959 Census of Agriculture 
differed from that used in 1954. Places of 10 acres or more were 
counted as farms in 1959 if the annual value of agricultural products 
sold amounted to $50 or more. Places of less than 10 acres v/ere 
counted as farms if receipts from the sale of farm products were at 
least $250 for the years. 

In both 1954 and 1959, places where the value of agricultural 
products sold was below the minimum because of crop failure or other 
unusual conditions and places which were being operated for the 
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first time were counted as farms if they could be expected to equal 
or exceed the minimum production requirements under normal con- 
ditions. All land operated under the control of a single individual or 
partnership was counted as one farm. 

Occupation, not place or residence, would seem to be the most 
appropriate criterion for delineation of the farm-operator labor force. 
Because of its definitions and procedures, the Census of Agriculture 
provides coverage of the farm-operator labor force which conforms 
to neither residence nor occupational criteria. Since the Census counts 
farm operators without regard to place of residence, it includes as 
farm operators some persons who live in nonfarm places. At the 
same time, the Census fails to include some farm operators living on 
farms because they are members of farm partnerships. With refer- 
ence to occupational status, the Census includes a large number of 
persons who operate farms of a very modest scale and whose primary 
occupations are outside agriculture.^*^ 



Number of Farm Operators 

Nearly 4.8 million farm operators were enumerated in the 1954 
Census of Agriculture. The distribution of farms in 1954 by economic 
class of farms is given in Table A-3. Excluding part-time farms, only 
3.3 million farms had agricultural production valued at $250 or more, 
and fewer than 2.9 million farms (60 percent of all farms) had gross 
receipts from the sale of agricultural products of as much as $1,200. 

The number of farms in the United States decreased to 3.7 million 
in 1959, according to final reports from the 1959 Census of Agriculture.^® 
About 232,000 of the .9 million decline in the number of farms from 
1954 to 1959 was attributable to changes in the definition of a farm. 
As defined in 1954, the number of farms counted in the Censuses 
actually decreased from 4.8 million in 1954 to 3.9 million in 1959. 
The number of farms in 1959 by economic class of farm is given in 
Table A-4. Tiie class intervals and definitions were not the same for 
the two Censuses, but it is possible to compare the number of farms 
with gross sales of $2,500 or more. Table A-5 shows the estimated 
number of farms with sales of less than $2,500 for the period from 



•'■■Ducoff hfls pointed out that of 5,431,000 farm -operator households in 1950, less than 40 per- 
cent were wholly dependent on agriculture for their livelihood and about 30 percent listed nonagricul- 
tural earnings as the major source of family income. Louis J. DucofiF, “Classification of the Agricultural 
Population of the United States, Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3 (August 1955) 
pp> d X ' * 

^“Statistics for 1959, which are for the conterminous United States, were tablulated from U. S 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture; 1959, Vol. I, Parts 1-48. 
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TABLE A-3 — Farms by economic class of farm, for the conterminous United 
States, 1954 

Economic Class 



of Farm'“* 


Number 


Percentage 


Class I 


134,003 


2.8 


Class II 


448 945 


9.4 


1; Class III 


706,929 


14,8 


V Class IV 


811,965 


17.0 


f Class V 


763,348 


16.0 


; Class VI 


462,427 


9.7 


i Part-time 


574,575 


12.0 


Residential 


878,136 


18.4 


[ Abnormal 


2,693 


0.1 



Total 4,783,021 100.0 



^*>For definitions see U. S. Biu-eau of the Census, U, S, Census of Agriculture; 1954, VoL II, p, xxxi, 
j Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

i Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1954, Vol, II, Ch, XI, Table 3, p, 

1 1162. 

1 

f 

I 

[ 1954 through 1959. The estimates for 1954 and 1959 were taken 

I from the Censuses of Agriculture. Estimates for other years were 

5 interpolated with the assumption that the change in the number of 

I farms was uniformly distributed over the 5 year period. No adjust- 

ment was made to account for under-numeration of farms in the Cen- 
I suses. It will be noted that the number of commercial farms (farms 

I with gross sales of $2,500 or more) remained nearly constant during 

I the period from 1954 to 1959. Most of the decrease in number of 

I farms occurred among farms with sales of less than $2,500. 

i 

i. TABLE A-4 — Farms by economic class of farm, for the conterminous United 

b States, 1959 



Economic Class 



i;- 

0 


of Farm^*^ 


Number 


Percentage 




Class I 


101,835 


2.8 


(! 


Class II 


210,162 


5.7 




Class III 


482,478 


13.0 


(. 

fr 


Class IV 


653,150 


17.7 




Class V 


616,819 


16.7 


t- 


Class VI 


348,473 


9.4 


;■ 


Part-time 


881,883 


23.8 


t' 

li 


Part-retirement 


403,527 


10.9 


u 

f. 


Totab*” 


3,68: 327 


100.0 


Tt 

!; 

1 


^»>For definitions see source. 

^*»>Excluding abnormal farms. 

Source: Tabulated from U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. 


Census of Agriculture: 1959, Vol. I, Parts 




1-48, Table 17, various pages* 







TABLE A-5 — Number of farms, as defined in the 1954 Census of Agriculture, 
with sales of $2,500 or mure and of less than $2,500, for the con- 
terminous United States, 1954-1959 



Year 


Sales of $2,500 
or more 


Sales of Less 
than $2,500 


All Farms'^' 


1954 


2,101,842 


2,678,486 


4,780,328 


1955 


2,094,362 


2,515,938 


4,610,300 


1956 


2,086,882 


2,353,390 


4,440,272 


1957 


2,079,403 


2,190,841 


4,270,244 


1958 


2,071,924 


2,028,293 


4,100,217 


1959 


2,064,444 


1,865,745 


3,930,189 



^Excluding abnormal farms. 



Note; The change in definition affected only the number of farms with sales of less than $2,500. 
Ihe estimate of the number of farms with gross sales of less than $2,500 in 1959, includes 
all farms, except abnormal farms, with sales of less than $2,500 as enuir ?rated in the 1959 
Census plus the number of farms excluded by the change in definition. 

Source; Estimates for 1954 and 1959 are for farms enumerated in the Census of Agriculture. Esti- 
mates tor inter-census years were interpolated with the assumption that the change in the 
number of farms was uniformly distributed over the 5 year period. 



It may be assumed that the number of farm operators involved in 
the operation of commercial farms is understated by the Census of 
Agriculture because of farms missed in the Census enumeration and the 
exclusion of extra farm-operator partners. Estimates from a post- 
Census survey by the Bureau of the Census indicated that approxi- 
mately 90,276 farms with gross sales of $2,500 or more were missed in 
the 1954 Census of Agriculture.'^^ This was the equivalent of 4.3 percent 
of the commercial farms enumerated in the Census. Unpublished esti- 
mates used in expanding sample data from the 1955 Survey of Farmers’ 
Expenditures indicate that the number of extra farm-operator partners 
involved in the operation of commercial farms was equal to approxi- 
mately 1.8 percent of the number of commercial farms.^® 

The number of commercial farm operators for the period from 
1954 through 1959 is given in Table A-6. These estimates were based 
upon the assumption that the number of under-enumerated commercial 
farms in the 1954 and 1959 Censuses of Agriculture was equal to 
4.3 percent of the commercial farms counted in the Censuses, and that 
the number of extra farm-operator partners was equal to 1.8 percent 

®‘This estimate is based upon the assumption that the 1954 Census of Agriculture accounted for 
97.5 percent of ail Class I, II, and III farms and 93.4 percent of all Class IV farms. See U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1954, Vol. II, p. xxxiv. 

^To account for extra farm-operator partners in the 1955 survey, it was estimated that the number 
of extrL partners was equal to 4.8 percent of the number of Class I and II farms and 0.7 percent of 
the number of Class III, IV, and V farms. The estimate of 1.8 percent represents a weighted average 
based upon the assumption that the number of extra partners was equal to 4.8 percent of the number 
of Class I and II farms and 0.7 percent of the number of Class III and IV farms. 
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TABLE A-6 — Number of farm operators associated with farms having sales of 
$2,500 or more, for the conterminous United States, 1954-1959 



Number of 
Farm Operators 

2 , 231,681 
2 , 223,740 
2 , 215,797 
2 , 207,856 
2 , 199,915 
2 , 191,973 

Source: See text. 

of the number of commercial farms. Also, it was assumed that the 
change in the number of commercial farm operators was uniformly 
distributed over the 5 year period. 

Comparison of the number of farm operators associated with farms 
having gross sales of $2,500 (Table A-6) and the number of persons 
reporting agricultural self-employment earnings for Social Security cov- 
erage (Table A-1) reveals that the OASDI farm-operator labor force 
has exceeded the number of commercial farm operators during the 
period from 1955 through 1959. The number of persons reporting 
farm earnings for Social Security coverage in the first few years after 
the coverage of farm operators includes a disproportionately high per- 
centage of persons who were able to qualify for Social Security retire- 

nl^v t^vo years of coverage. The increase in the 
size of the OASDI farm-operator labor force after 1955 is chiefly due to 
the inclusion of approximately 200,000 materially participating farm 
landlords beginning in 1956. By 1959, the number of persons reporting 
farm earnings for Social Security coverage was approximately equal 
to the number of commercial farm operators. 

In 1957, about 2.2 million farm operators were associated with 
farms having gross sales of $2,500 or more, and about 2.4 million per- 
sons reported agricultural self-employment income for OASDI cover- 
age. Excluding approximately 200,000 farm landlords, the number of 
commercial farm operators was approximately equal to the number of 
farm operators reporting farm earnings under the Social Security pro- 
gram. Although nearly all commercial farm operators, except those 
with covered wages of $4,200 or more, could have participated in the 
Social Security program on the basis of agricultural self-employment 
earnings, it should not be concluded tliat all OASDI farm operators 
would have qualified as commercial farm operators in 1957. Un- 



1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 
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doubtcdly, some commercial farm operators witli low net earnings 
chose to option out of the program, while some persons who would 
not qualify as commercial farm operators were able to earn coverage 
credits based upon self-employment earnings in agriculture. However, 
it seems reasonable to expect that OASDI farm operritor data are gen- 
erally representative of the commercial farm-operator labor force. 

A detailed comparison of the OASDI farm-operator labor force and 
farm operators included in the Census of Agriculture was made by 
Uel Blank. His comparison of 1955 OASDI farm-operator labor force 
with farm operators represented in the 1954 Census of Agriculture in- 
dicated that, while the 1955 OASDI farm-operator labor force included 
only 36 percent of all Census farms, OASDI farm operators accounted 
for approximately 73 percent of all farm products sold.^*^ Farms with 
gross sales of less than $1,200 comprised 40 percent of all Census farms 
but were represented by only 9 percent of the 1955 OASDI farm-opera- 
tor labor force, while farms with gross sales of $5,000 or more made 
up 27 percent of all Census farms but were represented by 62 percent 
of the 1955 OASDI farm-operator labor force.^® It was estimated that 
83 percent of the operators of farms with gross sales of $5,000 or more 
in 1955 were represented by sample data on 1955 OASDI farm opera- 
tors.^^ Blank’s analysis clearly indicated that the bulk of the 1955 
OASDI farm-operator labor force would have qualified as commercial 
farm operators and that a high percentage of all commercial farm 
operators were included among OASDI farm operators in 1955. 

It seems reasonable to assume that, for most purposes, sample 
data on the OASDI farm-operator labor force is generally representative 
of farm operators associated with commercial farms. It has been esti- 
mated that there were approximately 2.2 million commercial farm 
operators in 1957 and that, excluding approximately 200,000 materially 
participating farm landlords, about 2.2 million farm operators quali- 
fied for Social Security coverage on farm self-employment earnings in 
1957. Furthermore, assuming a sampling ratio of 1 percent, 2,185,900 
OASDI farm operators were represented, in 1957, by sample’ data from 
the 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample. These data include 
materially participating farm landlords on the same basis as bona fide 
farm operators. 



3“Uel Blank, OASI Data of the Farm Labor Force (unpublished PhD 
Agricultural Economics, Michigan State Uni- ersity, 1960), p. 131, 



Thesis, Department of 
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Regional Distribution of the Farm-Opeiator Labor Force 

Information on farm location, which was unavailable for the 1955 
OASDI farm-operator labor force, was available for persons reporting 
agricultural self-employment earnings for Social Security coverage in 
1957.“*- The distribution of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force 
by geographic region is given in Table A-7.‘‘^ Approximately 51 per- 
cent of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force was in the North 
Central States. About 29.5 percent of all 1957 OASDI farm operators 
were in the West North Central region, and about 21.6 percent were 
in the East North Central region. None of the remaining regions had 
as much as 10 percent of the total labor force. 



TABLE A-7 — 1957 OASDI farm operators by geographic region, for the con- 
terminous United States 



Region 


Number 


Percentage 


Northeast 


159,200 


7.3 


East North Central 


472,200 


21.6 


West North Central 


647,900 


29.5 


South Atlantic 


207,300 


9.5 


East South Central 


187,100 


8.6 


West South Central 


194,000 


8.9 


Mountain 


106,400 


4.9 


Pacific 


112,700 


5.2 


Unknown 


99,100 


4.5 


Total 


2,185,900 


100.0 



Note: Estimated from sample data. 

Source: 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample 



The geographic location of 4.5 percent of the 1957 OASI farm 
operators included in the Continuous Work-History Sample could not 
be determined. Persons in this group apparently failed to complete cer- 
tain items included on the Social Security tax return. Since this group 
of individuals closely resembled the remainder of the 1957 OASDI 
farm-operator labor force with respect to age, sex, and race, it may be 
assumed that persons not reporting location of farni were distributed 
geographically in proportion to the location of the remainder of the 
labor force. Because certain other items of information were not re- 

^“Blank’s study of regional variations in the 1955 OASDI farm operator labor force relied on the 
geographic area code included in the Social Security account number issued to each individual. This 
code identifies the area in which the account number was issued but does not necessarily indicate 
location of the farm from which self-employment earnings are currently received. 

^®The regional classification used throughout this study corresponds with that used in the 1955 Survey 
of Farmers’ Expenditures but differs from the classification used in the Census of Agriculture. As used 
herein, the Northeast region includes the New England and Middle Atlantic states plus Delaware and 
Maryland. See Appendix II for a listing of the states included in each region. 
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ported by those who failed to report location of farm, this group is 
excluded from consideration in most cases. 

Regional statistics c)ii the farm-operator labor force are not available 
from the Current Population Survey, but the geographic distribution 
of 1957 OASDI farm operators can be compared with the distribution 
of farms enumerated in the Census of Agriculture. Table A-8 gives 
the percentage distribution for farms included in the 1954 and 1959 



TABLE A-8 — Percentage distribution of farms enumerated in the Censuses of 
Agriculture , for the conterminous United States, 1954 and 1959 

All Farms Commercial Farms^*^^ 



1954‘*’ 1959“” 1954 1959 

Region (1) (2) (3) (4) 



Northeast 


7.9 


East North Central 


16.7 


West North Central 


18.9 


South Atlantic 


17.1 


East South Central 


16.5 


West South Central 


14.0 


Mountain 


3.8 


Pacific 


5.1 



( Percent) 



7.7 


9.1 


8.3 


18.0 


21.8 


20.9 


21.4 


28.9 


29.0 


15.2 


11.1 


11.3 


15.2 


7.7 


9.0 


13.3 


10.5 


11.1 


4.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.2 


5.9 


5.4 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



deiinition. 

^*>>1959 definition. 

<c>Farms with gross sales of $2,500 or more. 

Source: Col. 1 and 3~Calculated from U. S. Bureau of the Census, C7. S. Census of AgricuHure: 1954y 
Vol. II, Ch. XI, Table 3, pp. 1162-1167. Col. 2 and 4~Calculated from U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, C7. S. Census of Agriculture: J959, Vol. I, Parts 1-4S, Table 1 and Table 17, various 
pages. 



Censuses of Agriculture by geograpliic region. Comparison of the 
regional distribution of all farms in 1954 and 1959 is restricted by 
the change in definition of a farm, but the distribution of farms with 
gross sales of $2,500 or more is comparable for the two Censuses. 
During the 5 year period from 1954 to 1959, four regions had rela- 
tive increases in number of commercial farms. Only one region, how- 
ever, had a change of as much as one percentage point. This was 
the East South Central region, which had 9.0 percent of all commercial 
farms in 1959 as compared with only 7.7 percent in 1954. 

The number of commercial farms and the number of 1957 OASDI 
farm operators by geographic region are given in Table A-9. It will 
be noted that relatively more 1957 OASDI farm operators than opera- 
tors of commercial farms, as defined in the Census, were located in the 
North Central states, the East South Central states, and the Mountain 
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TABLE A-9 Number of commercial farms and number of OASDI farm opeiators, 
for the conterminous United Slates and eight regions, 1957 



Region 


Commercial Farms*"’ 


OASDI Farm Operators 


Number 

(1) 


Percentage 

(2) 


Number 

(3) 


Percentage 

(4) 


Northeast 


178,845 


8.6 


166,760 


7.6 


Ease North Central 


442,189 


21.3 


494,624 


22.6 


West North Central 


601,688 


28.9 


678,668 


31.1 


South Atlantic 


233,183 


11.2 


217,144 


9.9 


East South Central 


176,630 


8.5 


195,985 


9.0 


West South Central 


226,714 


10.9 


203,213 


9.3 


Mountain 


104,083 


5.0 


111,453 


5.1 


Pacific 


116,072 


5.6 


118,052 


5.4 


All regions 


2,079,403 


100.0 


2,185,900 


100.0 


(a)Farms with gross sales of 


2,500 or more. 









. Source; Col. 1-Iiiterpolated from the luimhcr of farms enumerated in the 1954 and 1959 Censuses 

of Ai^ricultiire with the a.ssumption that the change in the number of coiumerc.'al farms in each 
1 region was uniformly distributed over the 5 year period. Col. 2-Calculated from column 1. 

• Col. 3— Estimated from the 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample. Col. 4-Same as 

column 3. 

i states. Relatively fewer 1957 OASDI farm operators were found in 

the Northeast, South Atlantic, West South Central, and Pacific states. 
Only in the West North Central region, however, did the proportion 
of commercial farm operators and the proportion of OASDI farm opera- 
tors differ by as much as two percentage points. As a percentage of the 
I estimated number of commercial farms, the number of OASDI farm 

operators in 1957 ranged from a low of 89.6 percent in the West South 
Central states to a high of 112.8 percent in the West North Central 
states. Assuming a sampling ratio of 1 percent, the 1957 OASDI farm- 
, operator labor force represented by the 1937-58 Continuous Work- 

■ History Sample was equal in size to 105 percent of the number of 

I farms with gross sales of $2,500 or more. 

Characteristics of Farm Operators 

I Age, race, and sex are three characteristics which provide useful 

; information concerning the nature of the farm-operator labor force 

represented by OASDI sample data. This section examines the com- 
position of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force with regard to 
these three characteristics and, where possible, the composition of the 
; farm-operator labor force represented by other statistics. 

Age 

■; For the United States The OASDI farm-operator labor force com- 

piises, in general, more older persons than does the farm-operator 
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labor force enumerated in the Census of Agriculture. Blank evaluated, 
in some detail, the age distributions of the 1955 OASDI farm-operator 
labor force and the farm operators included in the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture.^^ He found that the age distribution of all farm operators 
reporting age in the 1954 Census was similar to that of the 1955 OASDI 
farm-operator labor force but that the distribution curve of 1955 OASDI 
farm operators by age was slightly flatter and tended to be bimodal.'*’' 

The percentage distribution of 1955 OASDI farm operators and 

•m operators enumerated in the 1954 Census of Agriculture, by age, 
£ given in Table A-10. The median age of the 1955 OASDI farm- 
operator labor force was 50.1 years as compared with 48.8 years and 
48.5 years for all farm operators and commercial farm operators, re- 
spectively, reporting age in the 1954 Census of Agriculture. Nearly 
41 percent of all 1955 OASDI farm operators were 55 years of age or 
over, as opposed to 37 percent of all operators of farms with sales of 
$1,200 or more. Approximately 17 percent of the 1955 OASDI farm 
operators were under 35 years of age as compared with 15 percent 
of all Census operators and 16 percent of the operators of commercial 
farms in 1954. 

Because of the nature of the Social Security program, it is not 
surprising that a disproportionatel)' high percentage of persons re- 



TABLE A-10 — Percentage distribution of farm operators by age, for the United 
States, 1954 and 1955 





1954 Census of Agriculture^®^ 


OASDI Farm 
Operators 
in 1955"’ 
(3) 


Age 

(Years) 


AU 

Operators 

(1) 


All Commercial 
Operators*’” 
(2) 


Under 25 


1.9 


(Percent) 

2.2 


2.7 


25-34 


13.2 


14.1 


14.1 


35-44 


24.4 


23.8 


21.3 


45-54 


24.6 


24.8 


21.1 


55-64 


20.3 


20.5 


22.6 


65 and over 


16.6 


14.6 


18.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median age (years) 


4S.8 


48.5 


50.1 



^•^Includes only the 48 contiguous states. 

(b)Operators of farms with gross sales of $1,200 or more. 

Includes all states and territories. 

Source: Col. 1-U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1954 Vol. II, Table 8, p. 87. 
Col. 2-Same as column 1. Col. 3-Blank, OASI Data of the Farm Labor Force. Table III-I, 
p. 56. 

'^Blank, “OASI Data of the Farm Labor Force/* pp. 55*65. 

"Ibid., p. 56. 
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porting farm self-employment earnings for OASDi coverage are in 
the older age groups. The 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force tended 
to be older than either the 1955 OASDI farm-operator labor force or 
the farm-operator labor force included in the 1954 Census. The median 
age of 1957 OASDI farm operators was 52.0 years, and one-fifth of the 
1957 OASDI farm operators were 65 years of age or over (Table A-11 ). 
At the other extreme, only 14.8 percent of the 1957 OASDI farm-opera- 
tor labor force was less than 35 years of age. 



TABLE A ll- 


—Percentage distribution of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force by age, for the conterminous United States 




Percentage of 


Cumulative 


Age 


All Operators 


Percentage 


Under 20 


0.4 


0.4 


20 - 24 


2.0 


2.4 


25-29 


4.9 


7.3 


30-34 


7.4 


14.7 


35-44 


18.7 


33.4 


45-54 


22.1 


55.5 


55-64 


24.5 


80.0 


65-74 


15.0 


95.0 


75 and over 


5.0 


100.0 



Note: Estimated from sample data. 

Source; 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample. 



Blank attributed the relatively flatter age distribution of the 1955 
OASDI farm-operator labor force, as compared with farm operators in- 
cluded in the 1954 Census, to the inclusion of extra partnership opera- 
tors in the OASDI labor force and to the incentives for older persons to 
qualify, if possible, for Social Security benefits.^® These explanations 
apply equally to the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force. In addition, 
the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force includes materially partici- 
pating farm landlords who would not have been included as farm opera- 
tors in the Census and who were not included in the 1955 OASDI farm- 
operator labor force. The hypothesis is suggested that farm land- 
lords tend to be older than bona fide farm operators and that the 
higher proportion of older persons in the 1957 OASDI farm-operator 
labor force is due, at least partially, to the inclusion of materially 
participating farm landlords. Some evidence bearing upon this hy- 
pothesis can be offered. 

^ ‘/fcirf.. pp. 57-58. However, it should also be noted that farm operators enumerated in the 
Census may tend to understate age. See, for example, Hugh H. Wolfenden. Population Statistics and 
Their Compilation (Rev. Ed.; Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp, 53-59. 
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The 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force comprises four mutually 
exclusive coverage groups. These groups, classified on the basis of 
years in which self-employment earnings from agricultural sources 
were reported for Social Security coverage, are defined as follows: 

1. Persons with covered earnings from agricultural self-employ- 
ment in each of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

2. Persons with covered earnings from agricultural self-employ- 
ment in 1957 only. 

3. Persons with covered earnings from agricultural self-employ- 
ment in 1956 and 1957 but not in 1955. 

4. Persons with covered earnings from agricultural self-employ- 
ment in 1955 and 1957 but not in 1956. 

This method of classification distinguishes most people who qualified 
for Social Security coverage as materially participating farm landlords 
from those wdio were bona fide farm operators. Of the nearly 2.2 
million 1957 OASDI farm operators represented by the 1937-58 Con- 
tinuous Work-History Sample, approximately 1.4 million persons had 
covered agricultural self-employment earnings in each of the years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. About 100,000 persons reported agricultural 
self-employment earnings in 1955 and 1957 but not in 1956; about 
270,000 persons reported earnings from agricultural self-employment 
in 1957 only; and about 400,000 persons reported agricultural self- 
employment earnings in 1956 and 1957 but not in 1955. Since the rental 
income of materially participating farm landlords has been covered 
by the Social Security program only for years after 1955, most of the 
farm landlords are no doubt included in the group with covered earn- 
ings from agricultural sources in 1956 and 1957, but not in 1955. 

The percentage distribution of 1957 OASDI farm operators by age, 
for each coverage group, is given in Table A-12. The median ages 
of farm operators in the four groups ranged from 48.2 years for per- 
sons with agricultural self-employment coverage in 1955 and 1957 to 
55.4 years for persons with agricultural self-employment coverage in 
1956 and 1957. Approximately 27 percent of the persons in the latter 
group were 65 years of age or over as compared with no more than 
19 percent in any of the other three groups. Thus, it is suggested that 
the inclusion of materially participating farm landlords has been 
responsible for the disproportionately high percentage of older persons 
in the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force. 

The group of 1957 OASDI farm operators with agricultural self- 
employment coverage in each of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
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TABLE A-12 — Percentage distribution of thg 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force by age, for agricultural self-employment coverage groups, 
for the conterminous United States 



Age 

(Years) 


Agricultural Self-Employment Coverage Pattern 




1955-56-57 


1955-57 


1956-57 


1957 


Under 20 


0.1 


( Percent ) 

0.2 


0.5 


2.2 


20-24 


0.9 


2.6 


3.0 


5.8 


25-29 


4.2 


6.2 


5.7 


7.4 


30-34 


7.7 


9.5 


6.4 


6.6 


35-44 


20.5 


21.9 


13.2 


16.6 


45 - 54 


22.9 


25.8 


x9.0 


20.9 


55-64 


25.0 


19.9 


24.8 


22.2 


65-74 


14.8 


10.5 


18.5 


12.5 


75 and over 


3.9 


3.4 


8.9 


5.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median age 


( years ) 


51.7 


48.2 


55.4 


50.0 



Note: Estimated from sample data. 

Source: 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample. 



presumably excludes most materially participating farm landlords and 
older persons who were able to qualify for retirement benefits after 
receiving coverage in only two years. As compared with commercial 
farm operators enumerated in the 1954 Census of Agriculture, how- 
ever, this group also included more persons 65 years of age or over 
and ^ewer persons under 35 years of age. 

For geographic regions Among 1957 OASDI farm operators in eight 
geographic regions, there appears to be substantial differences in age. 
The median age of 1957 OASDI farm operators ranged from a low of 
49.0 years in the Mountain states to a high of 56.7 years in the East 
South Central states (Table A-13). OASDI farm operators in the South 
generally tended to be older than OASDI farm operators in either the 
North or the West. More than one-fourth of the 1957 OASDI farm 
operators in the South Atlantic and East South Central states were 65 
years of age or over. The disproportionately high number of older per- 
sons in these regions seems to be associated with the agricultural self- 
employment coverage pattern of the farm operators. Approximately 
25 percent of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force in the South 
Atlantic states and 24 percent in the East South Central states had 
agricultural self-employment coverage in 1956 and 1957, but not in 
1955. No more than 19 percent of the farm operators in the remaining 
regions were included in this coverage group. The median ages of 
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persons with agricultural self-employment coverage in 1956 and 1957 
only were 57.1 years and 58.5 years in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central states, respectively. 

The preponderance of persons with agricultural self-employment 
coverage in 1956 and 1957 but not in 1955 does not, however, account 
for the age diflPerential between 1957 OASDI farm operators in the 
South Atlantic and East South Cv^ntral states and those in other states. 
The median ages of persons with agricultural self-employment coverage 
in each of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957 were 53.7 years in the South 
Atlantic states and 56.8 years in the East South Central states. These 
estimates exceed the median ages of all 1957 OASDI farm operators 
in each of the other six regions. Although the inclusion of materially 
participating farm landlords in the Social Security program may have 
resulted in the coverage of persons who tend to be older than bona 
fide farm operators, the age differentials among geographic regions 
are not wholly attributable to variations in the proportion of persons 
with agricultural self-employment coverage in only years after 1955. 
There seem to exist genuine differences among regions in the distribu- 
tion of 1957 OASDI farm operators by age. 



TABLE A-13 — Percentage distribution of the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force by age, for eight geographic regions 



Age 

(Years) 


North- 

east 


East 

North 

Central 


West 

North 

Central 


South 

Atlantic 


East 

South 

Central 


West 

South 

Central 


Moun- 

tain 


Pacific 


Under 20 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


( Percent ) 
0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


20 - 24 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


2.3 


1.7 


25-29 


5.2 


5.3 


6.2 


3.7 


2.4 


3.6 


4.9 


4.4 


30 - 34 


8.2 


7.1 


9.2 


5.3 


4.3 


6.5 


8.6 


7.1 


35 - 44 


20.8 


18.4 


20.8 


16.3 


14.4 


16.2 


23.9 


17.7 


45 - 54 


21.0 


21.5 


22.2 


22.5 


21.2 


24.3 


22.4 


24.1 


55-64 


23.7 


24.2 


22.8 


25.3 


27.3 


29.3 


18.5 


24.9 


65-74 


15.0 


15.1 


11.8 


18.2 


20.1 


15.0 


15.0 


15.5 


75 and over 


3.3 


5.7 


4.1 


7.0 


8.6 


3.5 


4.1 


4.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median age 


(years) 


50.6 


52.2 


49.4 


54.7 


56.7 


53.6 


49.0 


52.2 



Note; Estimated from sample data. 

Source: 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample. 



The distribution of farm operators enumerated in the 1954 Census 
of Agriculture, by age, is given in Table A-14 for eight geographic 
regions. As shown previously, the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force tends to include a disproportionately large number of older per- 
sons. In contrast with the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force Cen- 
sus, however, farm operators in the Soutli Atlantic and East South Cen- 
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tral states did not tend to be older than farm operators in other regions. 
Both the median and average ages of Census farm operators in the 
South Atlantic and East South Central states were lower than the 
median and average ages of farm operators in the Northeast, West 
South Central, and Pacific states in 1954. 

It may be concluded that OASDI farm operators generally tend to 
be older than farm operators enumerated in the Census of Agriculture. 
This age difiFerential is primarily attributable to the inclusion of mate- 
rially participating farm landlords in the OASDI farm-operator labor 
force, the incentives for older persons to attempt to qualify for Social 
Security benefits, and the omission of extra farm-operator partners 
from the Census of Agriculture. 

Race 

Income differentials between white and nonwhite workers indi- 
cate that race is an important characteristic of the farm-operator labor 
force. For example, the median income of non white males in the rural- 
farm population was only $408 in 1957, compared with $1,835 for white 
males.^^ Consequently, it would appear that the income and employ- 
ment experiences of the nonwhite labor force merit examination. The 



S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. SO, Table 17, p. 32. 

TABLE A- 14 — Percentage distribution of farm operators reporting in the 1954 



Age 

(Years) 


North- 

east<*> 


East 

North 

Central 


West 

North 

Central 


South 

Atlantic 


East 

South 

Central 


West 

South 

Central 


Moun- 

tain 


Pacific 


Under 25 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


(Percent) 

2.2 


2.5 


1.8 


1.9 


0.9 


25-34 


11.6 


13.7 


16.1 


12.7 


12.3 


11.6 


14.5 


11.2 


35-44 


22.1 


23.3 


23.9 


24.0 


23.3 


22.5 


25.2 


23.7 


45-54 


24.0 


23.6 


24.2 


24.5 


24.8 


26.1 


24.8 


25.3 


55 - 64 


21.8 


20.9 


19.9 


19.3 


19.2 


21.0 


19.7 


22.2 


65 and over 


18.9 


16.8 


13.9 


17.3 


17.9 


17.0 


13.9 


16.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median age(^) 


(years) 


50.6 


49.3 


47.8 


49.0 


49.3 


49.9 


47.9 


50.1 


Average age 
(years) 


(d) 


49.8 


48.3 


49.7 


49.8 


50.2 


48.6 


50.6 



f*^Exoluding Delawsure and Maryland. 

^^^Including Delaware and Maryland. 

Calculated by author. 

<d)Unavailable. Average ages for farm operators in the New England and Middle Atlantic States were 
51.9 years and 50.6 years, respectively. 

Source; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 17. S. Census of Agriculture: 1954, Vol. II, Ch. II, Table 19, 
p. 114. 
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fact that nonwhitc workers tend to have substantially lower earnings 
than white workers suggests, however, that nonwhite workers may 
be poorly lepresented in the OASDI farm-operator labor force. 

Although strictly comparable statistics on the racial composition 
of the farm-operator labor force are lacking, sufficient information is 
available to indicate the relative number of nonwhite farm operators. 
Approximately 10.1 percent of the faim operators enumerated in the 
1954 Census of Agriculture were nonwhite workers and nearly all 
of the nonwhite farm operators were Negroes.^® In comparison, only 
1.6 percent of the 1957 OASDI farm operators included in the 1937-58 
Continuous Work-History Sample were Negroes. 

Blank argues that the low social and economic status of Negroes 
has contributed to the low proportion of Negroes reporting agricultural 
self-3mployment earnings for Social Security coverage.^® Low earn- 
ings would certainly preclude the coverage of many Negro farm opera- 
tors. The Census of Agriculture does not, of course, provide informa- 
tion on net income from farming; but Census data are not inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that low farm earnings have prevented many 
Negro farm operators from receiving Social Security credits on agri- 
cultural self-employment earnings. Although 70 percent of all non- 
white farm-operators reported gross farm sales of $1,200 or more in 
1954 as compared with 60 percent of all farm operators,^® about 60 
percent of the nonwhite farm operators were tenants as opposed to 
only 20 percent of the white operators.'^^ Thus, while a higher propor- 
tion of nonwhite persons may have operated commercial farms, a much 
higher percentage of nenwhite farm operators also received only a 
share of g'*oss farm earnings. Disregarding the differential between 
net earnings, it would seem that a higher percentage of white than 
nonwhite farm operators could be expected to have gross farm earnings 
suflBcient to qualify for Social Security coverage. 

The number of nonwhite farm operators declined by 41 percent 
from 1954 to 1959 .^“ Because of the change in the definition of a farm, 
the hypothesis that a disproportionately large number of nonwhite 



Of Census, C7. S. Census of Agriculture; 1954, Vol. II, Ch. X, Table 2, p. 948. 

Of the 4,782,416 toms counted in the 1954 Census, 467,656 were operated by Negroes and 15 994 
were operated by other nonwhites. r s u ,»iu 

*”Cf. Blank, OASI Data of the Farm Labor Force^ pp. 86-67. 

Bureau of the Census, C7. S. Census of Agriculture: 1954, Vol. II Ch X Table IQ nn 
990-991 and Ch. XI, Table 3, p. 1162. Tabulated by author. 

Ch. X, Table 3, p. 955. 

nonwhite farm operators Were enumerated in the 1959 Census. U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture; 1959. Vol. I, Parts 1-48, Table 4, various pages. 
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farm operators were excluded from the 1959 Census by the change in 
definition is suggested. Final Census reports from 16 southern states*’^ 
indicate that 151,130 places were not counted as farms in 1959 because 
of the change in definition. Only 28,955 of these places ( 19.2 percent 
of the places excluded by the change in definition) were operated by 
nonwhites.*^^ Nonwhites accounted for 20.0 percent of the Census farm 
operators in the South in 1954"" and 16.5 percent in 1959.^“ Although 
the proportion of nonwhites among persons excluded from the 1959 
Census because of the change in the definition of a farm was slightly 
larger than the proportion of nonv/hites counted in the Census, the 
substantial reduction in the number of nonwhite farm operators from 
1954 to 1959 was apparently caused by the movement of a higher per- 
centage of nonwhite farm operators off the farm and was not merely 
the result of changes in the definition of a farm. Only 6.3 percent of 
the change in the number of nonwhite farm operators from 1954 to 
1959 was due to the change in definition. 

In summary, nonwhite workers accounted for approximately 10.1 
percent of the farm operators enumerated in the 1954 Census of Agri- 
culture and 7.7 percent of those enumerated in the 1959 Census. 
Estimates of employed persons by occupation and color are not avail- 
able for 1957 from the Current Population Survey, but about 8.5 per- 
cent of the persons employed as farmers and farm managers in Febru- 
ary 1958, were nonwhite workers.^^ Approximately 90 percent of the 
Negro farm operators included in the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor 
force were located in the South. Negro farm operators accounted for 8.4 
percent of the 1957 OASDI farm operators in the South Atlantic states, 
5.6 percent in the East South Central states, and 2.1 percent in the 
West Central St^es. 



Sex 

Although farming is generally regarded as an occupation predomi- 
nately restricted to males, female workers constituted 6.4 percent of 
the 1957 OASDI farm-operator labor force. In comparison, an average 

®®Including Delaware and Maryland. 

“U. S. Bureau of the Census, 17. S. Census of Agriculture: 1959, Vol. I, Parts 22-37, Table 10 
various pages. ’ 

®6U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1954, Vol. II, Ch. X, Table 6, p. 956. 
Calculated by author. » w 

“U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S, Census of Agriculture: 1959, Vol. I, Parts 22-37, Table 1 and 
Table 4, vanous pages. Calculated by author. 

-r Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-57, No. 188 (March 1958), 

Table 16) p. 16. ’ 



of 163,000 female workers were included among the 3,304,000 per- 
sons classified as self-employed workers in agriculture during the year 
1957.“® The number of female workers was equal to 4.9 percent of the 
total number of self-employed farm workers. About the same propor- 
tion of persons who were classified as farmers and farm managers in 
1957 were female workers.®® 

Females accounted for 7.1 percent of the 4,100,000 income recipi- 
ents with agricultural self-employment income in 1957.®® Relatively 
fewer females than males reported farm self-employment earnings of 
$500 or more, and the percentage of females with sufiicient income 
to qualify for agricultural self-employment coverage might thus be 
expected to be lower than the percentage of males able to qualify for 
coverage. Approximately 66 percent of the female income recipients 
and 44 percent of the male income recipients had farm self-employment 
earnings of less than $500 in 1957, and females accounted for only about 
4.5 percent of all persons who received agricultural self-employment 
income of $500 or more in 1957.®^ 

The relatively higher proportion of female workers in the 1957 
OASDI farm-operator labor force seems due to the inclusion of mate- 
rially participating farm landlords in the Social Security program. Fe- 
males comprised only 3.4 percent of all persons with agricultural self- 
employment coverage in each of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957. Among 
persons with agricultural self-employment coverage for only years 
after 1955, females accounted for approximately 13 percent. 

The number of female workers included in the 1957 OASDI farm- 
operator labor force ranged from a low of 5.2 percent of all 1957 OASDI 
farm operators in the Northeast and Mountain states to a liigh of 9.8 
percent in the South Atlantic States (Table A-lS). Although the 
disportionately large number of female farm operators in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central states is associated with a dispor- 
tionately large number of persons in these regions who received their 
first year of agricultural self-employment coverage after 1955, the 
inclusion of materially participating farm landlords in the Social Secur- 
ity program does not seem to account for regional variations in the per- 
centage of female farm operators. Among persons with agricultural 

Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 85 (June, 1958), Table 
12, p. 35. Average of monthly estima,tes for the calendar year. 

Table 13, pp. 36-37* 

*®U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 30, Table 27, p. 45. 

^Ibid., calculated by author. 
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self-employment coverage in each of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
female workers accounted for about 5.6 percent of the 1957 OASDI 
farm operators in the South Atlantic states and about 4.2 percent in the 
East South Central states as compared with an average of 3.4 percent 
for all regions. 



r ABLE A-15 — Percentage of male and female workers in the 1957 OASDI farm- 
operator labor force, for eight regions and the conterminous 
United States 



Region 


Male 

Farm 

Operators 


Female 

Farm 

Operators 


Northeast 


94.8 


5.2 


East North Central 


93.2 


6.8 


West North Central 


94.7 


5.3 


South Atlantic 


90.2 


9.8 


East South Central 


91.7 


8.3 


West South Central 


94.5 


5.5 


Mountain 


94.8 


5.2 


Pacific 


93.9 


6.1 


All regions 


93.6 


6.4 



Note: Estimated from sample data. 

Source: 1937-58 Continuous Work-History Sample. 
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